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Here are the finest films in the industry: Super Anscochrome, world’s 
fastest color film—exposure index 100. Regular Anscochrome, the 
standard color film for all popular cameras—E. I. 32. Super Hypan, 
world’s finest grain super-speed film for critical black-and-white 
pictures—daylight E. I. 500 to 1000. All-Weather Pan, famous 
black-and-white snapshot film—daylight E. I. 64. 


for beginners 
re 5 I , ans\ I a be- 
is w-cost camera outfit. Ideal 4 
lol picture-taking conditions 
ndo« ‘ out I lack-and- , . 


camera out- i] EW LANCER OUTFIT ANSCOFLEX If OUTFIT COLOR CLIPPER OUTFIT 


‘ch flacl Precision efficiency that out- Reflex design plus super Eye-level “candid type” 
\“ 1asn ‘ 
does anything at twice the simplified operation. Flash camera outlit that young- 


IT \ } rt | 
ne with bulbs price. Complete outtit with Outfit in fitted luggage-tan sters love. Flash and other 


ind batteries flash equipment and [f/8 case $28.95. With Anscoflex equipment all in fitted case 
lens $19.95 I Camera $23.95 $25.95 


for the 
more experienced 


Another selection of exciting gifts 
for those who want to move up to 
more versatile equipment These 
Ansco gifts are ideal for that en- 


thusiast who can us¢ idded 
MEMAR OUTFIT DUALET PROJECTOR 
Features precision Memar 35mm camera Takes all popular slide sizes and is blower- 
with £/2.8 lens. Fitted case with flash unit, cooled. It’s the best looking and operating 
with an Ansco gilt camera case and film $59.95 unit on the market $39.95 
Camera only $41.50 


equipment to enjoy photography 
jul} ) I 


to its fullest. You just can’t miss 


for the advanced Pa 
photographer : 


Ansco’s finest equipment de- 
signed to give the ultimate in 
ADVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 
precision. Anyone will want to 
own some of these great Ansco nsco 


' Ansco’s finest. Precision f/2.8 Loads itself and takes FOR EVERYONE WHO 
lens, Prontor SVS fully roll and 35mm film. Dur- TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 


items. Give them to that “pho- 

tographer who has everything” SUPER MEMAR ¢/2.8 ANSCOMATIC TANK 
they're sure to please 

Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. A no 

Division of General Aniline and er-viewlinder and Exposure filling. 16 oz. size. Ideal 

Film Corp Value System $74.50 for color $5.95 


hed shutter, rangefind- able plastic, fast and easy 
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w/ e 4 Sansiiah ent 
REPORTS 


of the PSA Journal, the first for 1959 reminds 
that there ire many ph tographi events and activities 
scheduled in the very near future. Announcements of dates 


ind low 


the Journal Division Bulletins and through press reé leases 


itions for the meetings will appeal frequently in 


Those interested in the use of photography are urged to 
ittend 

I would like to take 
my personal appreciation in behalf of the Society for the 
fine services which have been made available to our mem- 


idvantage of this column to voice 


bers in the past and are being improved to achieve better 
understanding ind close through the use of 


ph tow! i hy 
| wish to compliment those who have worked and are 


issociatior 


workin to bring new members into the Society. Every 


member f PSA has the power to attract others to associ- 
ite with us by explaining the benefits available with mem- 
bership. The new member often needs assistance in ob 
taining those benefits and services in which he wishes to 
participate Our older members can be very helpful in 

in the Society. There 


is nothing quite so disapp inting to the individual as a 


making our new members “at home 
belief based on circumstantial evidence that he may not 
be welcome in the Society. Such belief, we try to prevent 
by asking our District Representatives and Area Repre 
sentatives to meet and becom«e icquainted with the mem- 
bers in the area. Many times there are difficulties which 


accomplishment of meeting the 


prevent the immediate 
new member or che king on services. Our volunteer work- 
ers are often hard presse d because of pe rsonal obligations 
and sometimes cannot act as soon as they would like. Nev- 
ertheless we do thank them for their thoughtful efforts to 
assist all members new and old anywhere to obtain full 
I think too, it is only fair that our older members 


know who their District Representatives and Area Repre- 


SCTVICS 


M. M. Phegley, APSA 


sentatives are: as a matter of fact every PSA member is 
a “Representative” of the Society. On several occasions | 
have received information that some service or allied activ- 
itv is in trouble because some routine mechanics failed. 
Some failures were due to incomplete communication, 
wrong address, loss or plain negligence on the part ot 
someone. Naturally we are often handicapped in making 
something right, if we are not in possession of all the facts. 

The above has been written as a reminder that we, as 
an active Society, cannot function completely and satisfac- 
torily unless we are willing to meet problems and make 
corrections. I am pleased to report that many have sent 
letters telling of the satisfaction and enjoyment obtained 
because of their PSA membership. We wish to maintain 
the kind of service and activities which makes this possible 
and we are grateful to our members who have provided the 
required administration. 

Recently we have made some new appointments in Dis- 
trict Representatives. Resignations were te ndered because 
ot the press ot personal business To those who have found 
this action necesasry, I wish on behalf of the Society to 
express regrets and hope that their photographic interest 
will continue and that later PSA will again prosper with 
their help and guidance. 

We are pleased to have the opportunity of acting as 
Host on several occasions, to Mr. Shigene Kanamaru, Pro- 
fessor, Arts Department at Nihon University, Tokyo, 
Japan. Professor Kanamaru, Vice President of the Pho- 
tographic Society of Japan and Director of All-Japan As- 
sociation of Photographic Societies is on visit in the United 
States through December 29, 1958 as a participant in the 
Foreign Leaders Exchange Program of the International 
Exchange Service, U. S. Department of State. At the pres- 
ent time Professor Kanamaru is being entertained in Los 
Angeles, California. M. M. PHEGLEY 
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Nature Division? 
Dear Sir: 

A recent Journal forth 
some points of view by a “serious natural- 
ist” with respect to problems of defining 


nature photographs, left this observer with 
mixed 


essay, setting 


emotions 

We are not apprehensive of Nature Di- 
vision unless the dogma of the Specialist 
be allowed to gain undue influence over 
established procedures which, incidentally, 
have produced a phenomenal expansion 
in our ranks. We submit, the proper place 
for displaying technical discoveries repre- 
sented by photographs is in appropriate 
technical journals or at meetings of tech- 
which there are 
exhibitions of general natural his- 


nical societies of 
not at 
tory experi- 
ences and understanding are outside the 
realm of the 


many; 


beamed to audiences whose 
specialist. One reason some 
nature-photographers may be disappointed 
in judges’ reactions, we believe, lies in 
failure to realize the limitations of the 
masses, where highly technical natural his- 
tory This 
writer finds the pictures of male genitalia 
in a genus of beetles we have studied in- 
teresting and very useful for identifying 
the species (I’m a serious naturalist, too! ); 
however, we would expect very few others 


representations are concerned. 


EARLE W. Brown, FPSA, 


to share this highly technical and special- 
ized interest and therefore, would not con- 
sider such pictures exhibition material. On 
the other hand, not withstanding our ex- 
specialization, we find 
natural history 
if, indeed, they are well done. 
do not fuss about the number of 
Repeti 
representations 


tren degree ot 


very tew pictures of sub- 
trite” 


And, we 


jects 


times a similar picture is made. 


tion of good photographic 
1 nature seem as enjoyable as renewing 
acquaintance each Spring with the flowers 
ind animals we have met on 
And from 


reaction at 


previous 
occasions, our observations of 


international 
nature exhibitions, we suspect others share 


udience several 
this capacity for sustained appreciation of 
nature in its more common and simplified 
forms. 

Let us—the “serious naturalists”—not try 
to make over PSA Nature Division and the 
international nature exhibitions (in our 
own images) as a medium for displaying 
those technical discoveries we have made 
in our respective fields of highly special- 
ized investigation. Such, we 
not the original intent of the 
make N.D. and the 


shows tools of the nature-scientist to the 


believe, was 
Society. To 
international nature 
that has been suggested would be, 


degree 


in our humble judgment, the surest and 
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Wavtry ! 


That's the traditional newsboy’s call for 
an extra... and this issue is an extra, 
devoted almost entirely to color. 

The next extra will appear in April, on 
the subject of Travel. We have assembled 
some excellent articles on the subject, 
perhaps can use a few more, with pictures, 
if they reach us by Feb. 15. (Movie articles 
on the subject to Ed Kentera.) We have 
some on the side aspects, customs, round- 
the-world, etc. We can use more on the 
U. S. and Canada. Brief articles, but with 
B&W pictures. We can't use color pix as 
we've said on many occasions.—db, 





quickest way to end a program of activi- 
ties that seemingly has been successfully 
assisting the broad dissemination of read- 
ily understandable natural history lore, the 
benefits of which are too obvious to re- 
quire further explanation. 

PSA is a photographic society. Its Na- 
ture Division admirably serves photogra- 
phers who find interest in the vast realm 
of nature without having to be specialists 
therein. Let us not attempt to make scien- 
tists of all these nature-lovers, and neither 
let us spoil our possibilities with a host 
of restrictive policies—with which we could 
not possibly agree sufficiently to embrace 
have become. 


White, APSA 
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PSA 
Cuts 


Electros of the PSA Official Seal are 
now available for use of members in 
the sizes shown below. They can be 
used for stationery, membership cards 
of affiliated clubs, labels of PSA- 
Approved salons, print stickers and 
similar uses. All have the word “Mem- 
ber" as a part of the cut and 9B has 
the words "Sustaining Member". Regu- 
lations on use of the seal require that 
these words be included. These cuts are 
long-wearing copper electrotypes and 
should last for thousands of impressions. 


No. 12 


Cuts 
Actual 


No. 7 


No. 5 
No. 7 


$3.25 No. 9 
3.50 No. 12 
How To Order: 


Send your money with check or money 
order to Headquarters. Shipment will 
be made from stock. 


$3.75 
4.25 


Photographic Society of America 
2005 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


EASTERN ZONE 


Miami (Fla.) Photo. Soc. 

The Miami Photographic Society will 
have a booth at the 5th annual Press Pho- 
tographic Show in Bayfront Auditorium, 
Miami, Fla., on Jan. 16, 17 and 18. At- 
tendance is expected to exceed last year's 
record of 20,000. MPS and its president, 
Mel Greene are both affiliated with PSA. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all mem- 
bers to drop in at the booth and introduce 
themselves 


N. J. Federation of Camera Clubs 


“It's up front what counts” applies just 
as much to programming as it does to 
cigarette advertising. This was proved 
when “Bill” Mallas arranged the activities 
for the annual convention of the N. J. Fed- 
eration which held Nov. 16. “Up 
front” were such talented speakers as 
Philippe Halsman, Les Campbell and Ed 
Wilson, while Roy Bohlen, Joe Merlino, Kit 
and Ed Jerry demonstrated at 
table clinics. The result? You guessed it, 
nearly 400 attended the meetings and the 
dinner. A nice touch was that of Mary 
Mallas pinning pink carnations on all the 


was 


Coursen 


attendees. 


EZ welcomes CZ Visitor, et al. 

Joe E. Kennedy, FPSA, formerly Central 
Zone Director and now Chairman of the 
Color Div., was a featured speaker at the 
Metro. Council Jamboree Nov. 2. 

Sam Grierson, APSA, is one of the many 
Northerners who now habitates in Florida. 
A photographic columnist of long standing, 
Sam dropped into the Philly Convention 
for one day, then visited his former Long 
Island haunts briefly before returning to 
the sunny South. Residing in DeBary, Sam 
is active as an Area Rep. and always has 
the welcome mat out for his old friends. 


Albany (N. Y.) CC 

The Albany CC, celebrating its 20th 
Anniversary, is staffed by female officers 
only this year. They are: Pres. Mrs. Dora 
Lee, Sec’y Mrs. Elsa Balmer and Treas. 
Mrs. Madeline Wise, PSA. The Board of 
Directors includes PSAers Esther Cooke, 
J. Escalante, Parker and Arnold 
Wise, APSA 


George 


Connecticut Columnist 

PSAer Wm. V. Plain of Stratford, Conn., 
a member of Bridgeport CC deserves a 
rousing vote of thanks for his fine weekly 
column on Camera Club Activities which 
appears in the Bridgeport (Conn. ) Sunday 
Post. Not only does Bill cover all of the 
Southeastern Conn. clubs 
the Fairfield Co. and New England coun- 
cils and the Conn. PSA Chapter. Recently 
Plain did a series on PSA and its Camera 
Club Guides. 


Small Town Club—Big Name 
local 


and 


He also includes 


An excellent example of how a 
camera club can broaden its 
cover a greater area is the Venango CC of 
Oil City, Pa. This year its officers are: 
Frank C. Gebhardt, Erie, Pres., C. A. Kis- 


singer, Erie, V.P. and Frank B. Bayless, 


scope 


Editor: O. S. Larsen 
70 Strawberry Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Oil City, Sec’y. All are PSAers as well as 
Herman Bielenberg, FPSA and George F. 
Steck, APSA, who have helped bring Ve- 
nango national prominence. Above items, 
Maurice H. Louis, FPSA reporting. 


New DR for Ohio 2nd Dist. 

Paul E. Holub of Cincinnati has been 
appointed District Rep. of Ohio’s District 
#2 to replace C. W. Bostain, who has re- 
signed. Delbert H. Rust, formerly of Day- 
ton but now living in Bellbrook, will con- 
tinue as Area Rep. Further AR appoint- 
ments will be made by Mr. Holub. 


Greater Washington (D. C.) Council 


sion lecture course in color photography 
by John W. Doscher, FPSA, on Jan. 16, 17 
and 18. The fee will be $10 and reserva- 
tions can be made through E. J. McDer- 
mott, 2150 Penna. Ave., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C. The Council will feature Ernst 
Wildi, APSA, well known cinematogra- 
pher, in February. 

The Council meetings have been well 
attended—the Nov. 15th Westchester Int'l 
Premiere drew a rainy night. A 
Blair Thaw reporting 


330 on 


Home From The Hospital 
It is good news to hear that Mrs. John 
O. Hay, wife of Jack Hay, FPSA, of Cleve- 
land, is back home after six weeks in a 
Gettysburg, Pa., hospital. The Hays were 
on the way to the Philly Convention when 
Mrs. Hay became critically ill while en 


route 


Mystic (Conn) CC 
Just celebrating its 2nd Anniversary this 
busy small town club of 25 members has 
been affiliated with PSA since its inception 
and, ac cording to its program makes good 
use of all PSA services. 


The Photo Guild of Phila. (Pa.) 

A special salute to the Photographic 
Guild of Philadelphia which celebrates its 
60th Anniversary this year. The Guild oc- 
cupies its own quarters with complete 
studio, four darkrooms, library, etc. at 3140 
Market St. 

Normally sponsoring three activities each 
week the Guild has this season added sev- 
eral series of nightly events. In March 
there will be a special weekend color 
course with a famous lecturer plus field 
trips and exhibition. Camera clubs and in- 
dividuals are invited to write to Photo 
Guild, 3140 Market St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
for complete details. Clubs will be offered 
discounts to help their finances through the 
sale of tickets. 


Detroit PSA Regional 

Plan to attend the Detroit Regional in 
May, 1959, the only EZ Regional so far 
announced, We'll tell you more later. 

Does your community wish to sponsor a 
Regional, Town Meeting or Round-up? If 
so, you can obtain all the details from 
Lyall F. Cross, APSA, 755 Emmons Blvd., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Have 
You 


Met? 


Our Sustaining Members? 


Agfa Photo, Inc. 

Ansco 

Bell & Howell 

Burke and James, Inc. 
Davidson Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Camera Shop 

E. |. duPont de Nemours, Inc. 
Eastman Koclak Company 
Elgeet Optical Co., Inc. 
Farrant Optical Co., Inc. 
Franklin Technica! Institute 
Graflex, Inc. 

Grant Photo Products, Inc. 
The Haloid Company 
Hershey Mfg. Co. 

The Kalart Co., Inc. 

Kocak Hawaii, Ltd. 

The Morse Instrument Co. 
Paillard Products Inc. 
Polaroid Corporation 
Popular Photography 

O. W. Ray Corp. 

Raygram Corporation 
Sawyer's Inc. 

Simmon Brothers, Inc. 
Smith Victor Corp. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Telecolor Corp. 
Willoughbys 


| CENTRAL ZONE 


CICCA 


Jacksonville, Illinois, with a population 
of slightly more than 20,000, is the small- 
est community in which a Central Illi- 
nois Camera Clubs Association Annual 
Salon has been held. Evelyn M. Robbins, 
writing for the CICCA Courier, says she 
thinks this was also the best attended An- 
nual Salon that has been held in CICCA- 
land. Congratulations to those who planned 
and directed this project. Evelyn adds that 
“a successful show doesn’t just happen— 
and a lot of sound planning is required, 
also a lot of good “sweaty work.” Our re- 
porter says she was particularly impressed 
by the smoothness with which the prints 
and slides were handled and by the ex- 
cellent manner in which the jury did its 
job. Most notable was the fact that the 
banquet started on time! Next big event 
on the CICCA calendar will be the Week 
End Conference, the dates of which are 
May 23 and 24. The meeting place will 
be the traditional Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Springfield. “Ev” Robbins will again 
serve as Chairman, which fact in itself 
is already 

speakers 
As in the past, the pro- 
gram will include all-color talks, all 
B & W talks of equal value to the slick 
and print makers. New officers of the 
CICCA are President Wilson Shorey; Vice- 
President Bob Linebaugh; a relative new- 
CICCA; and “Ev” Robbins 
has been prevailed upon to again accept 
the job of Secretary-Treasuret 


' 
assures success! The committee 


working on plans, lining up the 


and demonstrators 


comer to the 


Minneapolis-St. Paul Regional 


Charles L. Martin, Publicity Chairman 
for the follows: 
“Those who are fortunate enough to be at 
19-21 will have 


unusual 


Convention writes as 
this Regional next June 
the opportunity to see a most 
color slide illustrated lecture by Dora Sor- 
enson, President of the Women’s Color 
Photo Club of Minneapolis. Dora’s lecture 
Art History and photography. In it 
shows the 


ns on 
she ably relationship between 
Art and other art forms, the 
sciences and engineering.” Chuck says this 
“gal” is an engineer herself and has a 
most unusual “feel” for both art and pho- 
tography and when you see a series of 
pattern 
design and are told that they are of a 
crystal of metal, the inside of an atomic 


Photographic 


color slides with the same basi 


reactor, an aerial view of a highway clov- 
erleaf, a modern surrealist painting and a 
modern surrealist piece of sculpture you 
know that this lady has put a _ terrific 
amount of time and thought into this col- 
lection of slides. The meeting will be held 
at the Radison Hotel in the heart of down- 
town Minneapolis. Kenneth Olson, of the 
Minneapolis Honeywell CC has been ap- 
pointed Registration Chairman. 


N4C 


Willard L. Winford, immediate Past 
President of the N4C says he feels that the 
organization has again proved its value 
to the member clubs, and after reviewing 


Editor: Dr. Wm. W. Tribby 
1265 Union Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 


the details of the different activities, he is 
impressed with the generous help and 
leadership from many people. Relation- 
ships between the officers, directors and 
activity chairmen have been one of mutual 
desire to do the best for the Council. 
Willard goes on to relate his feeling that 
N4C, in the past three ‘years, has been 
rapidly approaching the stature of a major 
photographic organization and, as_ the 
membership grows, responsibilities increase 
in the same proportion and are limited 
only by the desires of the membership. 
The Wichita Convention was a huge suc- 
cess. The total registration was 342, a 
large increase over last year’s approximate 
225, reflecting the “inevitable” growth of 
the N4C. Furthermore, there were several 
people attending from Oklahoma City, 
lulsa and Stillwater, also five visitors from 
Fort Worth, Texas. The Fort Worth folks 
were “loud in their praise of the N4C 
Convention.” Evelyn Swanger of Hibbing, 
Minnesota traveled the greatest distance 
about 850 miles to attend. Alvin Unruh 
deserves a great deal of the credit for 
making the meeting such a great success. 
The 1959 Convention will be held in 
Owatonna at the invitation of the Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota, CC in the latter part 
of October. N4C Officers for 1959 are 
President Paul Mountain; first V. P. is 
Alvin B. Unruh; second V.P. is Virginia 
Jones, APSA; Harold F. Balmer is Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Bulletin Editor is W. Dale 
Smith. 


G.S.C.C.C. 


The Gulf States Camera Club Council 
publishes a bulletin, “The Council News.” 
It is edited by Scott M. McCarty, P. O. 
Box 659, Sulphur, Louisiana. James J. 
Ganucheau, 2316 Joseph Street, New Or- 
leans is retiring president of the G.S.C.C.C. 
He thanks John Caldwell “for the excellent 
job he did as Treasurer “during this ad- 
ministration.” Doc Hammar has also done 
outstanding service to the Council as Pro- 
gram Aids Chairman. Jack Wallace and 
the two inter-club contest Chairmen, Dr. 
Serafino and Vic Barnes are given much 
credit for a job well done. O. F. Metz 
provided nice coverage of PSA for the 
Council News, Dolly Barmann is Publi- 
city Chairman, A. J. Rybiski, Jr., was a 
great helper in getting the conventions 
lined up; L. E. Stagg, Jr., APSA, “design- 
er” of an excellent Directory. Paul Peters 
is credited with having done an outstand- 
ing job as Membership Chairman, having 
added six new clubs to the Council, and 
Jay Broussard for the fine support the Art 
Association gave to the Council’s Annual 
Show. 


C. Jerry Derbes 


The untimely death of C. Jerry Derbes 
is mourned by all who knew him. He was 
one of the original members of the 
G.S.C.C.C. He served as a Director, Vice- 
President and President. He made many 
contributions to the progress of photogra- 
phy. His name will long be remembered 
by photographers in the U.S.A. 
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HOW WOULD YOU HAVE LIGHTED THIS PICTURE? 





COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER ROBERT SIMMONS TELLS HOW 
G-E #5 FLASHBULBS WERE “BOUNCED” IN THIS BARROOM 


“My assignment was to photograph a miniature western 
barroom scene, carved from balsa wood,” says free 
lancer Robert Simmons, of New Orleans, Louisiana. “I 
had to show the scene in intimate detail, and include 
the hand of the carver for scale. It was immediately 
apparent that diffuse lighting was necessary to achieve 
sharpness in all parts of the subject. 

“My solution was the use of ‘bounce flash” Two G-E 


“The barroom was a three-sided rectangle, 
open top and front. I clamped an exten- 
sion with a reflector on top of the left 
‘wall,’ and another at the far right corner, 
aiming each at a separate white cardboard 
reflector above and to the side of the scene. 
My Reolliefiex with a Rollienar close-up 
lens was on a tripod. Using Verichrome 


#5 bulbs were bounced off sheets of white cardboard. 
This gave me the soft, even lighting effect I needed. 
And even though reflected, the intense level of illumi- 
nation from the G-E bulbs permitted me to use a high 
shutter speed to stop the carver’s hand...and a small 
f stop to get sharpness throughout the scene. 

“I find G-E Flashbulbs invaluable in my photojour- 
nalistic work and commercial assignments.” 


Pan film, I stopped down to {22 for suf- 
ficient depth and sharpness. Speed was 
1/250 sec.” 

Have you solved a difficult lighting 
problem with G-E Flashbulbs? Send your 
picture with a detailed description to: 
Photo Lamp Dept., General Electric Co., 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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MEMBERSHIP PIN 


The PSA emblem in gold and 
blue enamel is furnished in two 
styles, a pin back for the ladies 
and a lapel button for the men. 
Every PSA member should wear 
one of these so he is always 
known to other members. Many 
members have two, a lapel but- 
ton for dress-up occasions and a 
pin-back for sports wear and 
camera togs. Sold only to PSA 
members. Specify style when 
placing your order. 


$2.00 


either style 


Sold only by 


Photographic Society of 
America 


2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 














PSA EMBLEM 


(Embroidered) 


This PSA emblem, embroidered 
in beautiful color on substantial 
felt background, can be sewn on 
pocket, T-shirt, sweater, or used 
as a shoulder patch. It may be 
glued to your gadget bag. Finely 
made, it is long wearing. Order 
several for different outfits. 


$1.75 


Sold only by 


Photographic Society of 
America 
2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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WESTERN ZONE 


PSA Roundup 


This month all thoughts are turned to- 
ward the next PSA Roundup which is to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
February 8. The reason for the great in- 
terest is the outstanding program that is 
to be presented. 

Two of the programs will be: Dick Bird, 
FPSA, of Saskatchewan, Canada, past 
chairman of the MPD. Dick, with his 
charming wife, Ada, is to present one of 
his top programs in the morning and an- 
other in the afternoon. The second head- 
liner will be Rev. Herman Bielenberg, 
FPSA, of Oil City, Penna., who will pre- 
sent one of his exceptional programs after 
the luncheon hour. Rev. Bielenberg, a five 
star exhibitor, will be remembered for his 
outstanding program presented at the St 
Louis Convention 


PSA Town Meeting 


The Northern Council of Camera Clubs 
in the Bay area are to have a PSA Town 
Meeting at the Leamington Hotel in Oak- 
land on April 4 and 5, 1959. Originally 
scheduled for Santa Rosa, a conflict of 
dates and more adequate facilities have 
prompted the move.—Dr. Henry Viera re 
porting 


News From The Northwest 


Northwest Council of Camera Clubs, 
sponsored by Tacoma Photographic So- 
ciety, held its 17th annual convention at 
Lakewood Center Sunday, November 9, 
with more than 200 members and friends 
of PSA clubs in the area in attendance. 
Dr. C. W. Biedel APSA acted as MC. 
Special highlights of the afternoon program 
included an illustrated lecture by Larry 
McGinnis, photography teacher, on com- 
position; an interesting panel discussion by 
John McLauchlan, Hale Van Scoy, APSA, 
Kinkade, FPSA, and Mrs. Lois 
Perrine on judging: and a one-man color 
slide show by Miss Virna Haffer, who also 
won the trophy for print-of-the-year that 
same afternoon, when prints and_ slides 


Ceorae 


from the traveling shows submitted by 
member clubs of the council were voted 
upon by those present. The trophy for 
slide-of-the-vear went to Mrs. Barbara 
Hike. Presentations were made at the din- 
ner which was held following the program 
In November, Seattle Photographic So- 
ciety was privileged to view Mrs. Vonia 
Swigart's travelog on South America, which 
won the Eric Ergenbright award at the 
PSA convention in Philadelphia this fall 
Spokane CC Color Cliane had the op- 
portunity of attending an i'lustrated lecture 
on “Better Color With Your Camera” by 
lohn W. Doscher, FPSA. also in Novem 
her. Spokane Valley CC is attempting to 
get “out of the red” bv holding a photo 
graphic auction sale of white elephants; 
good luck, folks! North Kitsap CC, a com- 
paratively new club, held its first annual 
show in October, awarding a plaque for 
slide-of-the-vear. Bremerton CC sponsored 
the judging of the Class AAA Club Slide 

Competition in October 
Winnie Van Sickle, 


reporting 


Editor: A. H. Hilton, APSA 
Route 3, Box 787, Porterville, Calif. 


Officers of the PSA Town Meeting to be 
held a: Oakland, Calif., Apr. 4-5. Those seated 
are, center, Dr. Henry A. Viera, General 
Chairman, left, Joyce Hendy, Secretary, and 
Charles Carlson in charge of banquet and 
reservations. 

Other Chairmen, left to right: Edward 
Jacobs, Program, Ellis Rhode PSA District 
Chairman, Advisory, Bud Anthony, Equipment, 
Carl Wahlund, Prints, Mattie Vincent, Hostess, 
Col. James: Ross, Workshop, Alice Anderson, 
Color, John Staricco, President N4C, Finance, 
Gordon and Gertrude Pool APSA, PSA Ser- 
vice and Claire Webster, Publicity (not in 
picture). 





News From Montana 

Lyle E. Downes, the District Repre 
sentative of Montana, sends us a page from 
“The Billings Gazette” with a full two- 
olumn story and pictures of the activities 
of the Billings Camera Club and some of 
the outstanding members. The article is 
well written and covers the whole year's 
work. It states the members have digested 
a well-balanced dish of movies, recorded 
lectures, technical discussions, slide and 
print demonstrations. 

In one member's words: “I have learned 
more in one year’s meetings than I have 
previously assimilated in fifteen.” 

The Butte Camera Club has gotten off 
to a nice start on their Fred Bond Color 
Harmony Course with twenty-one present 
at the first two meetings. All show a great 
deal of enthusiasm and Ruth J. Nicol, PSA, 
is to be complimented on her excellent 
manner of instructing. 

Lyle E. Downes, one of the West's top 
Representatives, is in constant touch with 
all of the state’s camera clubs and PSA 
members and never fails to give them rec- 
ognition. In his last letter he writes: “The 
Camera Club of Bozeman has been indeed 
fortunate in having outstanding officers. 
Leonard Yager, their immediate past pres- 
ident and PSA Area Representative, is one 
of the best—always ready to assist any 
member in any way he can.” 


Another Foto Fiesta 

The San Joaquin Valley Camera Club 
Council is to stage a Foto Fiesta in the 
City Park in Porterville, California, April 
11-12, 1959. Other sponsors will be the 
City of Porterville, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and “The Porterville Recorder”. The 
host camera clubs are the Porterville Pho- 
togreaphic Club and the Camera Vaga- 
bonds. 
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CHOOSE 
ANY 


LEICA FOR A LIFETIME INVESTMENT IN PERFECT PICTURES 














When you choose a Leica—any Leica—you reach the goal 
of every 35mm photographer. That goal is the satisfaction 
that goes with knowing you own the best—knowing that 
nothing in the world of pictures is beyond your grasp. 


Any Leica you choose holds many delightful surprises for 
you —not the least of which is its modest price. Hold one 
of these lifetime Leicas in your hands soon. See the 
M-3, the M-2, and the Ilig at your franchised Leica dealer. 


JS «@ 
©. LEITZ. INC... 4686 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK t6. N.¥ 
Sistethes , tae « y Sredente of ates 
e st b HM we s* Ge any et tleits Canadatta 
MICROSCOPES - BINOCULARS 


Let 5 
Lenses - CAMERAS 
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PSA TIE BAR 
or MONEY CLIP 


Here is a gift that is always use- 
ful. It can be used as a very 
neat tie bar and it is excellent 
for use as a money clip. The PSA 
gold and blue emblem identifies 
you whenever it is seen. Sold only 
to members. 


$2.25 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 
200. Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











JOURNAL BINDER 


Save your copies of the PSA Journal 
in orderly fashion. Each issue fits in 
easily with a simple wire insert. Can 
be removed if desired. 17 wires take 
care of 12 Journals, 4 PS&T and a 
separate Index. Stamped on cover and 
backbone as shown. Stiff covers make 
binder stand alone or on shelf. Get 
one for each year of your Journal file 
Keeps them neat, restricts borrowing. 


$2.75 


Sold only by 
Photographic Society of 
America 
2005 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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CANA A 


Khrushchev Says ‘Yes’ 

When the boss at the Kremlin says “yes” 
to a western proposal, that’s news in any 
language. But Nicky put his stamp on the 
ilfirmative when Pelle ‘Pete’ Swensson, 
Aldergrove, B.C., with approval of the 
State Department at Ottawa, wrote him 
direct, suggesting an exchange of photo- 
graphs between Russia and Canada. 

Pete's letter was published in ‘Soviet 
Photo’, together with one of his prints, 
und he is now corresponding with the 
President of Photo Moscow. 

Incidentally the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain is exchanging print 
exhibitions with Moscow. One is hanging 
there right now 


Vancouver 

Che Bulletin of Vancouver Photographic 
Society contains sad news of the passing 
of Hugh Frith, Chairman of Vancouver's 
First International Salon in 1940, and for 
many other years a member of its execu- 
tive 

\ distinguished exhibitionist of character 
studies and marines, Hugh Frith was chair- 
man both of portraiture and pictorial 
groups of V.P.S. He, and his daughter 
Evelyn, were the only father and daughter 
Fellows of the Royal Photographic Society. 

Canada at large, shares with the Van 
couver Society loss of one of this country’s 
most notable pi torialists 


Customs Confusion 

Alan D. Fraser, Vancouver, writes about 
Canadian Customs confusion on getting 
PSA slide sets, ete., across the Border. He 
points out that a duty free tariff exists in 
the form E29-B Admission of 
Articles for Spec ial Use, 
used by Harold Robinson, Victoria, and 
Ken Cucksey, Chatham, both for CC and 
personal use over a number of years. 

Alan Fraser's battle with Can. Customs 
began when he brought in a slide set sent 
him by R. B. Horner. He paid 15% duty 


Has since disc overed 


Temporary 
said to have been 


plus 1LO® sales tax 
the E29-B formula. Subsequent letters to 
Ottawa, he avers, have so far only gained 
him the knowledge that the Department of 
National Revenue is corresponding directly 
with PSA concerning the use of this tariff. 

This likely refers to ZD Wally Wood's 
persistent crusade in Ottawa for more 
tolerant and consistent customs attitudes 
towards exhibition and educational photog- 
raphy arriving here from abroad. Or it 
could be that that Philadelphia is taking 
up the cudgels, on Canada’s behalf? 

As the matter stands, Ottawa and Toron- 
to CC and salon officials don’t have too 
much trouble getting their entries through 
Customs. But elsewhere, many places, the 
Dept. of Natl. Revenue brass seem to enjoy 
giving the boys a merry old kick around. 

We'd hate to think, for example, what 
international incident might be created 
should Photo exhibition 
prints to this country, via certain ports of 
entry here where Customs routine requires 
forms c@$SX& FAV # FE L A—1959—100,000, 
each of which symbols, individually and 
collectively, are measurements of vitupera- 


Moscow send 


Editor: Rex Frost, FPSA 
37 Bloor St. W., Toronto 


tion, frustrations and lost time, experienced 
by salon and club officials at the DNR 
counters! 

Consistency, where art thou, Consis- 
tency? 


Montreal 

Anne Pilger Dewey entertained Mon- 
treal CC pictorialists with a 55 minute 
commentary and 28 slides regarding still 
life picture making, via PSA Recorded 
Lecture. 

Blossom Caron organized a course in 
photography at the Montzeal YMCA, with 
different speakers for each of the eight 
series lectures. 

Rochelle Brayley set up the tenth of the 
annual series of club swap nights in aid of 
Montreal Children’s Hospital. This activity 
has netted $2,000 for sick children over 
the past nine years. Thus Montreal CC 
lends a fine example to all Clubs in aiding 
worthy causes. 


Toronto 

Toronto Guild for Color Photography 
has released its 74-page 1958 year book, 
The Prism, most attractive, informative 
publication by any Canadian Club, artis- 
tically illustrated in color and monochrome. 

Apart from summarizing 1958 Club ac- 
tivity, The Prism looks into the 1959 view- 
finder. New feature promoted by TGCP 
for "59 is competition in slide sets, de- 
signed to encourage members to develop 
sets of slides rather than concentration on 
individual entries. This slide set idea is 
becoming rapidly popular among larger 
Can. CC’s. 

TGCP joined Toronto CC in sponsoring 
a joint lecture, Color Hints, by David A. 
Murray, as presented previously at PSA’s 
Philadelphia National Convention. Joint 
meetings of CC's, to present prominent 
nation wide 


speakers, are becoming a 


tendency 


Maritimes 
Mrs. C. H. (Peggy) Wright, one of 
PSA’s longest term friends in N. S. has 
taken over Vice-Presidency responsibilities 
of the Maritimes Color Guild, for the unex- 
pired period of Roy Hider, moved to 
Ottawa. 


Saskatoon 

Saskatoon CC, at a recent meeting, sent 
all members out on “Exercise Night Shoot- 
ing.” No definite assignment, just “Go ye 
into the night and shoot.” While not en- 
tirely original as a programming idea, night 
shooting, in pairs or more, is a tried and 
proven successful one among several CC’s, 


Calgary 
From Charlie Everest comes word that 
Calgary Stampede Exhibition of Color 
Photography earned a gold medal from 
PSA's Color Division for efficient handling. 
Following a talk by Charlie on the merits 
of PSA, Calgary Color Photo Club has ap- 

plied for PSA affiliation. 
John Matishak, Edmonton PSA’er is 
heading up the 2nd CPAC Alberta Re- 
gional competition for the Everest Trophy. 
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CONTAFLEX 


Noted for superb performance Tele and 


wide-angle lenses 


— ae 
\ Proxar 


close-up lenses 





NE HER I re 


Micro attachment 





Contaflex, known for its advanced design, combines optical and 
mechanical features found in no other camera of its type . . . In 
various models. With or without built-in exposure meter . . . Quick- 


change component lenses and a wide variety of accessories give 





you great scope . . . From $109. At Zeiss Ikon dealers. 


Contaflex booklet on request 


GOLD MEDAL 
awarded 

CONTAFLEX Reproduction 
by the stand 

California State Fair 
and Exposition 
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24 
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PSA 
Reeorded Lecture 
PROGRAM 


The Recorded Lecture Program 
offers the following programs for 
your club. Each program consists 
of a set of 2x2 slides and a tape- 
recorded commentary, average 
length, 50 min. 


Just Released 


Color Portrait Photography, by 


RLP Le ire 


Creative Portraiture 
A Th ae 


oe 
”< 


Filters 
A " 


. 
Outdoor Photography by 
A Th ; he 


} 


For a complete list with full de- 
scription of all RLP Lectures see 
the latest RLP Catalog. 


Orders for Lectures should be 
mailed at least 45 days before the date 
of showing 


A service charge is made for each 
lecture. For clubs which are members 
of PSA, the service charge is $5, plus 
a deposit of $20 which is returned 
Your first order should 


be accompanied with a $25 check, to 


upon request 
cover deposit and service charge. 
Clubs which have not used a lee 
to order, or 
formation, or a catalog should write to 


ture and want want in 


Mrs. Irma Bolt 
Director. of Distribution 


Woodhull, Ill. 


Editor: Charles L. Martin, 
Route 3, Box 432 
Excelsior, Minn. 


Recognizing the educational value of 
RLP Lectures, 
clubs are putting their heads together for 


We will show you in 


some progressive camera 
the common good 
the following paragraphs an example of 
how well it can work for you, too. 

The officers of Club “A” feel that the 
work of the members should be 
improved compositionally. The Program 
Chairman talks this over with the Program 
Chairman of Club “B” in the neighboring 
town. “You know, we could 
stand some improvement too”; the 
from Club “B” replies. “Let's get together 
on this”. Since their interest (photog- 
raphy) and their goal (improvement) are 
same; what else would be more 


overall 


(or same) 
man 


the very 
natural? 
The two talk it over with the art teacher 
in the local high school. She agrees to 
give a talk to a combined meeting of the 
clubs. Her talk on the elements of line 
and balance really stirs up the members. 
‘Let's 
thing” they ask 
“Now that 
source of qualified speakers let's use our 
PSA Membership to advantage” agree both 
Program Chairmen. “I hear that RLP has 
a Lecture by Vella Finne on the Story of 


I've read that it’s 


have some more ot this sort ot 


we've exhausted our local 


% Composition very 


cleverly presented too. You schedule it for 
your next month’s meeting and I'll do the 
same. Since our meetings are in the same 
week our members will have two chances 
to see and hear it. I hear that clubs are 
doing that all over the world.” 

Well, the RLP Lecture was so well re- 
ceived that it was decided to repeat the 
arrangement the following month. It was 
decided that perhaps the groups were now 
ready for something a little more ad- 
vanced. They each scheduled the Lecture 
by J. Elwood Armstrong on 100 Prints 
from the Permanent PSA Collection. The 
folks agreed that they'd have to spend a 
lot of time in a big city museum to see 
what they'd seen in that hour. 

April was the month all the camera 
club members in the area had been looking 
forward to. A speaker from the PSA Na- 
tional Lectures Tour was scheduled. His 
comment after he left the auditorium could 
have been; “I've never had so many serious 
and intelligent questions from a single au 
dience.” After all, weren't these the same 
folks who were willing to spend just a 
bit of time on well organized study with 
good material? 

If this all sounds like a fairie tale or 
pleasant dream, it needn't. For there are 
many, many clubs who have already found 
RLP Services to be a dream come true 

To meet the ever increasing demand for 
RLP Lectures it has again become a ne- 
cessity for us to increase our distribution 
personnel. We want to thank you all for 
the support which has created this ne- 
cessity. This increase in personnel will, 
we are sure, result In even better servicing 
of the needs of camera clubs. In fairness 
to other PSA Clubs, would you 
allow us at least 45 days 
your date for viewing a lecture? 


please 


notice before 





Editor: Henry W. Barker, APSA 
392 Hope St., Glenbrook, Conn. 


Anyone who knows his way around cam- 
clubs 
Walk 
into any clubroom at meeting time and it 
won't be long before you will have a pretty 
of personality the 


era clubs recognizes the fact that 


have personalities just like people 


good idea of the type 
group has 

Some 
ind active atmosphere that you can sense 
There's a 


clubs seem to radiate a vigorous 


is soon as you enter the room 


lively hum of conversation pleasant sound- 
feeling of 


friendliness and good fellowship that gives 


ing conversation. There's a 


a visitor an agreeable impression. Chances 
are, a newcomer would be spotted as such 
within just a few minutes, and made wel 
come by one of the 

Usually it takes only one 


vince a prospective member to sign up 


members 
visit to con 


But of course, all clubs don’t have such 
winning personalities. Some have a slower, 
atmosphere. 
but not quite 
have to 

before 


more easy going type of 
Friendly enough, to be sure, 
It’s appeal might 


prospective 


so dynamic 
“grow on” a 
he decides to join. And that, too, is an 
appealing type of personality 

But then there’s the club which happens 
personality. This 


member 


to own an unfortunate 
may have deve loped for one of sever il rea 
feuding cliques 
which 
certain to be felt 


sons. Perhaps there are 


among the members, in case the 
hostility and tension are 
by everyone. Or perhaps a group of lack- 
adaisical officers has allowed the natural 
interest and enthusiasm of the membership 
to die on the vine. Whatever the 
you can be sure that there is a 


reason 


may be, 
reason. 
Odd thing about club personalities—the 
size of membership or geographic location 
of a club seems to have little to do with 
the type of personality it has. You'll find 
lively, personality-plus groups in small 
towns and in the largest cities. You'll find 
them among clubs with the smallest mem- 
bership and the largest. And by the same 
token, the personality-nil groups can be 
found in assorted sizes and locations 
Which seems to boil down the facts and 
figures to one inescapable conclusion: The 
personalities of clubs are shaped and 
molded by people. “People” meaning, of 
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course, officers and members thereof, 

We're reminded of a visit made some 
years ago to a club (which shall be name- 
less) located in a good sized city (which 
shall also be nameless). We traveled about 
eighty miles to see and hear one of the 
“greats” of photography who was to speak 
at the aforementioned club. 

Almost as soon as we entered the door, 
we detected a lack of warmth. Nothing 
that one could actually put a finger on, 
but nonetheless it could be sensed. There 
was no animated conversation among the 
members — no occasional light laughter. 
Almost everyone sat in his chair with what 
appeared to be a “show me” attitude. 

Well, when he began, the speaker did 
“show” them. He spoke well, he showed 
some fine pictures, and his talk was 
sprinkled with wit—which was greeted with 
stony silence. At the conclusion, he invited 
que stions from his listeners. Nary a ques- 
tion. After an embarrassing pause, the 
speaker thanked the group and made his 
exit 

And believe it or not, not a person in 
that audience applauded the guy. None, 
that is, except the writer, who trailed off 
his solo bit into a spatter of slowly dimin- 
ishing sounds. It was at that moment that 
we fully appreciated the show business 
term, “a cold audience.” Only that group 
wasn’t just cold—it was positively inert! 

We experienced no surprise whatever 
when we learned later that the club had 
suspended operations. Obviously, with suc h 
. personality, it couldn’t exist. 

By the way, how’s the personality of 


your club? 


INTERNATIONAL 


Japan 

The prints from the 4th Joint Japa- 
nese-American Salon of Photography, 
sponsored by the Photographic Society 
of Japan and the Photographic Society 
of America, and supported by Japanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the 
U. S. Embassy, held May 30 to June 
ith at Konishiroku Photo Gallery, 
Ginza, Tokyo, are now available for 
programming through International Ex- 
change Exhibits in the Central Zone, 
W. H. Shorey, APSA, Distributor. Com- 
ments and discussion of the prints has 
been written by Bruce Cole, APSA, of 
Tucson, Arizona. The prints are 
mounted on 16x20 light weight display 
mounts. 

It is interesting to note each 
the changes in photographic interest 
and subject material, and the great 
variety of subject matter included in 
the exhibit. In the prints received this 
year there is a nice division between 
landscapes, photo-journalism, and por- 
traits, with little experimenting 
with table-tops, montage, or photo- 
grams. The prints of various Japanese 
festivals are most interesting such as 
the Dance of Tengu, Long-Nosed Gob- 
lin; and the Children in Festival Pro- 


yea 


very 
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cession. Also in the same category are 
such prints as Gathering Sea Shells; 
and Irori, Fireside of Farmhouse; and 
Spectators. Among the portraits are 
some very nice studies with such titles 
as Portrait, Miss A, and Yasuko Fujioka, 
Japanese Calligrapher. Many of the 
landscapes are snow studies of the 
woods and Mt. Fuji and this time some 
of their other famous mountains as Mt. 
Meakan, and Mt. Nishi Azuma. The 
majority of the prints are on glossy 
paper and are well spotted and finished. 

These prints, together with the set of 
50 American prints were well received 
in all the cities where shown in Japan, 
and received a nice write-up in the 
Society's Journal. The exchange exhibit 
was initiated to celebrate Photography 
Day in Japan which comes on the Ist 
of June, and this is the fourth of such 
exchanges. I am sure that your club 
will find the prints interesting and will 
enjoy an evening looking at them and 
discussing the comments pro and con. 


-Mary K. Kinard, APSA. 
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Editor: J. L. Zakany 
V. Carranza 69, Mexico, D. F. 


Cuba 


Antonio Cernuda, PSA, won the 
Award of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Japan,” in the Ist Amateur Movie Contest 
held Tokyo, with “Ritmo en 
lransito,” (winner of the grand prize at 
Australia in 1958), exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Convention, altho inexplicably 
it did not rate even an H. M. in the 1958 
PSA Contest. 


“Creat 


recently in 


also 


Mexico 

Mexico's very successful 7th International 
Salon, opened last Nov. 14th, with a buffet- 
cocktail with 
many having to stand up during color & 
stereo slide projections. Prints from 24 coun 
tries, & slides from 12, were exhibited. 

PSAers Mr. & Mrs. Harold Johnson, Presi 
dent, and Secretary of Color Div., of Photo- 
graphic Guild of Detroit, both star exhibitors 
in Color & Stereo slides, last October vaca- 


served to a capacity crowd, 


tioned thru Mexico, travelling by auto. 

In an effort to stimulate experimentation 
by its members, CFM beginning this month 
will feature contests of “Experimental Photo- 
graphs,” every 3 months in both B. & W. 
and Color 

CFM members A. Pla Miracle and F. 
Dominguez won medals in the 1958 bi-an- 
nual Photographic Exhibit of Federation In- 
ternationale de L’Art Photographique. R. 
Cacheaux, APSA, Co-Editor, reports: J. L. 
Zakany had Ist place and 3 H. M.’s in Photo- 
graphic Guild of Detroit's October contest 
for National Members, plus an H. M. in Sep- 
tember’s Color Div. Slide Contest for Indi 


viau als. 


Cuba 
Cernuda, PSA, “Gran 
Ministro de Exteri- 
en el Primer Concurso de 


Antonio gano el 
Premio del 


ores del Japon,” 


Relaciones 


Cine Amateur celebrado recientemente en 
Tokio, con “Ritmo en Transito,” que fuera 
premiada en 1958 con el “Gran Premio de 
Australia,” y exhibida en la Convencién de 
Philadelphia, a pesar de que increiblemente 
no gané nada en el Concurso 1958 de Cine 
de la PSA. 


Mexico 
Salon Internacional de México, de 
nov. 


El 7° 
gran éxito, fué inaugurado el 14 de 
ppdo., con un buffet-cocktail, en los repletos 
salones del CFM, teniendo que ver las proyec 
ciones de transparencias y estereoscopias, de 
pieé muchos de los asistentes. Se exhibieron 
fotos de B. y N. de 24 paises y transparencias 
de 12. 

Harold Johnson y su esposa, socios de la 
PSA, y Presidente, y Secretaria de la Sec 
cién de Color, del Photographic Guild of 
Detroit, viajaron por México, de vacaciones, 
en automoévil el pasado mes de octubre. 

En un esfuerzo para estimular la experi- 
mentacion por sus socios, el CFM, empezando 
éste mes, programara cada 3 
cursos de “Fotografia Experimental,” tanto 
en B. y N. como en Color. 

Los socios del CFM, Atnonio Pla Miracle 
y Félix Dominguez, ganaron medallas en la 
Exhibicion Bienal 1958 de la Federation In 
ternationale De L’Art Photographique. R 
Cacheaux, APSA, Co-Editor, reporta: J. | 
Zakany gané unprimer lugar y 3 M. H. en e! 
pasado octubre para Socios 
Foraneos del Photographic Guild of Detroit, 
y M. H. en el concurso de septiembre de 
transparencias de la Seccién de Color de la 


PSA. 


meses, Con 


concurso del 


How To Do It 


Articles and pictures for the Journal 
can be submitted through your Division 
Editor, or direct to the Journal Editor, 
both listed on the Contents Page. News 
pictures of events featuring PSAers and 
the things they do are wanted, but they 
must be of good quality, with adequate 
identification and details of the event 
which makes the picture newsworthy. 
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See it at 
your dealer 
or write 

for more 
information 
Send 10c¢ 
for 
handsome 
booklet 

on complete 
Kilfitt line. 


THIS 

m NEW 
ale KILFITT 
| LENS 
MAKES 
HISTORY! 


The Kilfitt® Pan-Tele-Kilar® , 

like other ingenious Kilfitt 

lenses, is unique and advances 
photographic technique 

significantly. For the first time, 

you can own a long, high-speed 

still and movie lens that focuses 

so close to the subject it fills 

the film frame with the image 

you want. You can shoot 

indoors and outdoors with available 
light at relatively fast 
| exposure speeds, even in color. 
It's the newest, most important and 
most useful lens for photographers 

of news, portraits, sports, 

nature, birds, other 

wildlife, fashion and 

other types of subjects. 


300-mm., 

f/4 Kilfitt 
Pan-Tele-Kilar 
with case $42950 


@ Fastest lens of its kind. 

s Exclusive Duo-Range Focusing 
System, range from infinity to 512’, 

@ Rapid-focus lever. 

8 Built-in f/stop preselector. 

@ FREE TEST PLATE made 

with the lens showing its quality. 

@ For 35-mm. and 2% x 2% still, 
/6-mm. and 35-mm. movie cameras. 
® Available in Kilfitt Basic Kilar 
mount to fit more than 20 

popular brands of cameras with 
adapter interchange and with special 
mount to fit 35-mm. Exakta, 24% x 2% 
Hasselblad or Kilfitt Reflex Housings 


Lteptes 


Kilfitt products are made in West Germany 


KLING PHOTO 
CORPORATION 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
7303 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


PSAers In Pictures— 


If you wondered why Eugenia Buxton 
was not at the Philly Convention, the 
reason is shown at the right in the picture 
above. He is Robert C. Whitnel of Dvers- 
burg, Tenn., and they were married on 
Oct. 25th in Memphis. Who could expect 
a gal to traipse off to even a PSA Conven- 
tion when the scent of orange blossoms is 
so strong? The best wishes of all of us 


Eugenia and Bob 


When the National Chemical Exposi- 
tion was held in Chicago recently there 
were many photographic activities, includ- 
ing a salon. Chicago being a hot-bed of 
judges, these three were tapped. Dr. Boyd 
Stark, ARPS; June M. Nelson, APSA: and 
Dr. C. F. Cochran, APSA are shown with 
Salon Chairman Roy Bibl A glance 
through the catalogue reveals many PSA- 


ers had acceptances 


Connecticut Chapter had a field trip to 
capture fall colors, followed by a dinner 
and talks. Here are a few of the 61 who 
attended: Harold L. Pratt, vice-chairman, 
Windsor, Conn.; David V. B. Duryea, 
Westerly, R. L.; James R. Schlegel, direc- 
tor, Naugatuck, Conn.; Mrs. Duryea; Ed- 
ward W. Hutchinson, chairman, Sharon, 
Conn.; Mrs. Ruth Rowe, sec’'y, New Ha- 
ven; Derek R. Young, South Lee, Mass.; 
Adolf Kohnert, Amenia, N. Y.—Pic by Alex 
Potamianos. 
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PSG news 


PSA Sponsors ASA Photo Session 


As an active member of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association, PSA served 
as sponsor for a session on Photographic 
Standards during the annual ASA Con- 
ference in New York City. Pub. V. P. 
Allen Stimson, FPSA, opened the ses- 
sion and Paul Arnold, Hon. PSA, APSA, 
was session moderator. 

John L. Tucker of Kodak Research 
Labs delivered the key paper of the 
session, on ASA film speed ratings. He 
outlined the history of the search for a 
satisfactory method and paid tribute to 
the pioneer work of the late Loyd A. 
Jones, Hon. FPSA, in determining a 
suitable standard and a practical meth- 
od for deriving it. Six years of research 
and experimental work went into this 
task before the first standard was drawn 
up. 

Tucker emphasized that the ASA 
speed will always produce a good nega- 
normal condi- 
tions. The Speed Index has a built-in 
factor of 2.5. This safety factor 
may be ignored under most conditions 


tive under processing 


safety 


and still result in a good picture. There 
are so many variable factors to be con- 
sidered that a trick number should not 
be used until the photographer deter- 
mines by test it will be suitable for his 
The variables include: shut- 
ter variation, lens transmission, relation 
of shutter openings, 
agitation, developer formula and dilu- 


methods. 


and diaphragm 
tion, temperature, drying methods, type 
of enlarger, desired print quality. 
Emulsion types can have a strong ef- 
fect on these variables also. Color film, 


with a restricted latitude, plus reversal 
processing, has no safety factor. 

Since a greater proportion of film is 
used in snapshot cameras and processed 
by finishers under somewhat controlled 
conditions, the ASA speed must serve 
this larger market. The experimenting 
amateur can determine his own varia- 
tions by trial and use the particular 
combination which produces for him a 
good print. 

Other speakers covered the subjects 
of ~hemical standards, including wash- 
i . of films and prints, and the stand- 
ards required for archival work where 
image preservation over long periods of 
time is of great importance. 





Walter E. Parker, APSA 


As we go to press late this month a 
wire is received from Bob Keith: 

“Walter passed away on January 1, 
1959 at the age of 78. Among his life- 
time of many energetic activities were 
his photographic associations of the last 
20 years, starting with the Jackson Park 
CC, then later adding Ft. Dearborn, a 
member and Associate of PSA, chair- 
man of the Chicago Chapter of PSA. 
Walter promoted PSA in membership 
and activities. Through off-hour enter- 
taining at our conventions he was able 
to see that the right people met each 
other to get them started in activities 
for promotion of the Society.” 

Walter missed the last few Conven- 
tions because of his illness. We shall all 
miss his cheery fellowship.—db. 








PSA Calendar 


April 4-5 


PSA Town Meeting, Leamington Hotel, Oakland, Calif. Info: 


Charles Carlson, 1525 Ada St., Berkeley 3, Calif. 
NOTE CHANGE of date and place! 


Detroit Regional Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


Minneapolis Regional, Radison Hotel. Info: Chas. Morison, 


Apt. 514, Valley Village Apts., 600 N. 


neapolis 22, Minn. 


Lilac Drive, Min- 


PSA Annual Convention, Louisville, Ky. 


Related Events 


SMPTE Semi-annual Convention, Miami Beach, Fla. 


CICCA Week-End Conference, 


Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 


Springfield, Ill. Info: Evelyn Robbins, APSA, 2417 S, 11th 


St., Springfield, Ill. 
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National Lecture 


program —— 
“The Fine Art 
of Seeing” is the 
tite of a new 
lecture by Boyd 
Little, APSA, 
during a limited 
tour of southern 
and southwestern 
states during the 
months of March 
and April. The 
states to be in- 
cluded are Tenn., 
Alabama, Miss., 
Louisiana, Texas and Arizona. If you 
have never heard the Rev. Mr. Little 
you are in for a treat. His delightful 
personality and trained delivery put 
over his message in a most entertaining 








Rev. Boyd Little, 
APSA 


way. In addition to his talks he has an 
excellent record as a judge in a wide 
area around his home town of Homer, 
N. Y. He works in both b&w and color 
and illustrates his talk with his own pic 
tures plus many outstanding examples 
from leading photographers. Most clubs 
in the area he will cover have been ad- 
vised of the trip by mail, but if your 
club has been missed, get in touch with 
the new NLP Chairman, Drake De- 
Lanoy, APSA, 50 Valley Road, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

The Rev. Herman Bielenberg has 
had a successful tour through the east 
and has been prevailed upon to go west 
where he will be the featured speaker 
at the PSA Round-Up in Los Angeles 
on Feb. 8. He will tour the West Coast 
during Feb. and March and 
eastward during April. There may still 
be time to arrange for him to visit your 


journey 


town and arrangements can be made 
through Drake DeLanoy. 


Honors Chairman 

The name of the new Chairman of 
the Honors Committee has been miss- 
ing from the list of the Board of Direc- 
tors up front pending news of his elec- 
tion. The members of this important 
committee are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and the Board but they elect their 
own chairman. The new one is Dewitt 
Bishop, APSA, whose term expires in 
1960. 

Forms for nominating your candidate 
for honors may be obtained by writing 
PSA Headquarters in Philadelphia. Be 
sure to provide adequate information 
so the Committee can fairly evaluate 
your candidate. 

Moving? 

It takes time to pack, and it takes 
time to change records, stencils, etc. 
Let HQ know a month in advance if 
you can. 
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. ‘Poly’ magic and 


kodak 
BULLETIN 


A low-cost introduction to a highly versatile paper. . . a quick rundown on the 
good news about a favorite film...a tip on safelights...why an expert's camera 
should be easy to use... and what makes a generator flasholder produce 


—_ - 


Paper of the future? 


Will Kodak Polycontrast Paper ever 
completely replace conventional types of 
enlarging paper, in both amateur and 
professionai darkrooms? Not for a 
while, certainly. But the word is spread- 
ing...and the word is convenience 
plus quality. 

For some time in these Bulletins, 
we've been telling you about the con- 
venience of Polycontrast .. . in one box, 
a paper equivalent to all four grades of 
any conventional paper... plus three 
half-grades you can't even buy...a 
complete supply of all grades as long as 
there's one sheet left in the package . . . 
no leftovers of odd grades going stale 
.. . fewer packages to open and store. . . 
opportunity to buy in economical /arger 
packages, because you buy only one... 
no running out of a given grade at mid- 
night, and being stuck because the photo 
shop is closed . . . and so on. 

» Now...to make it handy for more 
people to try out this wonderful variable- 
contrast paper... we've come up with a 


trial kit (see cut). It's a 25-sheet pack of 
8 x 10-inch Polycontrast G, fine-grained 
high-lustre, double weight, with the two 
most basic Polycontrast printing filters, 
the | and 3, thrown in at no extra cost. A 
$4.40 retail value for $3.20 list. 

Without a printing filter, Polycontrast 
is No. 2 paper. So, in this trial kit, you 
effectively have No. | paper (for high- 
contrast negatives)... No. 2 (for normal 
negatives)...and No. 3 (for flat nega- 
tives). If you commonly make negatives 
that are so flat they make squishing 
sounds in the enlarger, spend 60 cents 
more for a No. 4 filter... and you have 
the equivalents of all the grades of print 
paper you can buy. 


This kit is a real smart buy ... anda 


16 When writing advertisers, please mention PSA Journal 


> instead of —> <—-! 





Same 25 sheets ... 





The Amazing Mathematics 
of Polycontrast Paper and 
Polycontrast Filters 


25 sheets of Polycontrast ...or Polycontrast Rapid . . . 
with No. 1* Filter equals 25 sheets of No. | paper 
with No. 2 Filter equals 25 sheets of No. 2 paper 
with No. 3* Filter equals 25 sheets of No. 3 paper 
with No. 4 Filter equals 25 sheets of No. 4 paper 


with No. 1 Filter give you 25 sheets in-between No. | and 2, 
for precision printing, subtle effects 


with No. 2' Filter give you 25 sheets in-between No. 2 and 3 
with No. 32 Filter give you 25 sheets in-between No. 3 and 4 


This adds up to 175 choices, so... 


after using | sheet, you still have 168 choices 
after using 2 sheets, you still have 161 choices 
after using 10 sheets, you still have 105 choices 


and for the last sheet, you still have 7—a choice of No. 1, 11/2, 
2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4—to fit any negative! 


No wonder people say Polycontrast is wonderful! 


*These two filters (1 ond 3) are included in the 25-sheet 8x10 Polycontrast Triol Kit 








ticket to discovery, for anybody who 
hasn't yet discovered the delights of 
Polycontrast. Look for it at your Kodak 
dealer’s. 


Safer safelights 


For Polycontrast printing (see above) 
you need a light-amber Kodak OC Safe- 
light Filter...instead of the usual 
greenish-yellow OA. The OC is also a 
superior filter for use with other enlarg- 
ing and contact papers ...and if your 
OA has attained retirement age, we sug- 
gest replacing it with a new OC, 
Reason? The OC has a wider margin 
of safety. Safety is a relative thing...a 
matter of minutes and distance of expo- 
sure... and an OA in good condition is 
safe when used within its recommended 
limits. But we all have a tendency to 
crowd those limits... with safelights 


too close to the tray or enlarger... or 
bulbs a bit too big...or safelight ex- 
posure of the dry paper a bit too long. 

Thus, the extra safety margin of the 
OC helps protect against our own bad 
habits . . . and against the insidious kind 
of concealed fog that is masked by the 
print image, doesn’t show up in the 
white margins, but does affect fine image 
quality. The OC is extra quality-insur- 
ance... with any paper. 


Easy gets it 


Any expert knows a really good camera 
is easy to use. It is not necessarily a 
simple camera. Seldom is it a cheap one. 
But always it is an instrument of refine- 
ment, designed to be useful under all 
sorts of conditions ...and easy to use. 

It helps the photographer get the pic- 
ture by leaving him free to concentrate 
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Plus-X Pan 


on the scene, rather than the camera 
controls. In other words, it’s easy to use. 

That’s why we stress that the new 
Kodak Signet 80 Camera “does every- 
thing so easily.” It is a complex and 
precise mechanism—but it works with 
easy, no-nonsense convenience. 

Easy exposure control, because the 
Signet 80's built-in photoelectric meter 


measures light and announces its find- 
ings in modern EV Numbers. 

Easy focus control, with extra ac- 
curacy, because the “spot” in the center 
of the finder is color-contrasted with the 
rest of the field. Bluish and pinkish im- 
ages overlay and cancel each other out 
when precisely superimposed. 

Easy view-framing , because the brilliant 
finder shows your subject natural size, 
with bright-line corners that define the 
exact field of coverage. 

Easy lens interchange, because the 
Kodak Signet 80 has a unique scissor- 
lock and safety latch that are much 
quicker to operate than the usual screw- 
in or bayonet arrangements. You can 
switch to wide-angle or telephoto in 
seconds. The rangefinder couples in- 
stantly to each lens... operates from 
2 feet to infinity with all three lenses. 

Easy film loading, because there’s no 
threading, no counter to set, no film 
leader wind-off to reckon. Everything's 
automatic. Drop the film in. Close 
the cover. Wind until the film stops, 
and you're ready—film leader correctly 
wound off, counter set at “1,” shutter 
cocked. 

If you find such practicalities interest- 
ing (and who doesn’t?) put °em through 
a fast count-down at your Kodak deal- 
er’s. Just ask to see the new Kodak 
Signet 80 Camera—the easy “80.” 


Old friend gets new plus 


Perhaps you've already seen (and used) 
the new Kodak Plus-X Pan Film with 
“See Instructions, Improved Type” over- 
printed on the carton, Now, new cartons 
are making their debut, labeled Kodak 
Plus-X Pan Film. 

Either way, the improvements are 
notable. 

Graininess is reduced in Plus-X Pan. 
It’s rated “extremely fine,” approach- 
ing the micro-fine grain of much slower 
films. Use new Plus-X Pan where you 
plan extremely high enlargement. 

Sharpness has been boosted to “very 
high,” compared to “high”’ for the older 
Plus-X emulsion. In part, this is due to a 
thinner emulsion which reduces light- 
scatter between the silver halide grains 
during exposure as the light goes down 
through the emulsion to form the latent 
image. You see the difference in the 
negative. It looks sharper—and is—with 
details clearly separated and crisply de- 
fined. You see the difference again in 
enlargements. 

New latitude, particularly in increased 
tolerance to overexposure, helps you 
get usable negatives under a wider range 
of conditions. You can better hold both 
highlight and shadow detail over an ex- 
treme brightness range. 

Exposure index for new Plus-X Pan 
Film is the same as before, ASA 80 day- 
light. This includes the usual safety factor 
built into all ASA ratings. Which means 
you can actually use a “meter setting 
index” of about 200, with correctly ad- 
justed equipment. (The higher “MSI” 
helps you increase sharpness and re- 
duce grain.) 

Development rate is much faster with 
new Plus-X Pan Film. So, you win on 
another count if you do your own proc- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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essing. Normal time in Kodak Devel- 
oper D-76 at 68°F. is only 7 minutes in 
a tray, 8 minutes in a tank. 

All in all, we feel new Kodak Plus-X 
Pan Film is terrific. Try a couple of rolls 
and you'll see why. Price is the same as 
before—just 85¢ for a 135 20-exposure 
roll, $1.10 for the 36-exposure. Your 
dealer has Kodak Plus-X Pan Film now. 


A-C to D-C in a G-C flash 


The generator in our Kodak Generator 
Flasholder is an alternating-current > 
<> <-> ~< — generator. The 
capacitor that stores the electric charge 
is a direct-current > > > >—— > 
device. Now, how do we convert the 
><> <—> ino> > > 
—> — so the capacitor will fill up and 
flash the bulb the instant you press your 
shutter release? 

We use this: 


It’s a tiny germanium-diode rectifier 
which filters out the ~<- and transmits 
the — : An electrical one-way valve 
that lets only the —- — through, and 
prevents it from leaking back from the 
capacitor for a couple of minutes 
long enough to aim and shoot. 

Although the Kodak Generator Flash- 
older is a very neat, compact unit— 
hand-size, even folding to fit your 
pocket—it ingeniously contains an ef- 
ficient electrical generator, the rectifier 
above, a dual socket which correctly po- 
sitions M-2, M-5, M-25, 5 and 25 bulbs 
and needs no adapter, an efficient 
mirror-finish reflector, electrical con- 
nectors to hook up with the shutter of 
your camera—and a flash computer on 
the back. At a rapid %-turn of the 
winding knob, you have all the juice 
for one flash—you never buy batteries, 
never have a battery to go dead. This is 
really modern flash . . . $13.95 with Ko- 
dalite fittings, $14.95 with camera shoe. 
Let your Kodak dealer show you. 


Prices are list, and are 
subject to change 
without notice. 
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Col Composition 


By Amy and John Walker, AAPSA 


In viewing slides in monthly competitions and ex- 
hibitions it has frequently been realized that while 
much progress has been made by color slide photog- 
raphers in the last ten years, a full potential of under- 
standing of color composition has not been achieved 
except in a comparatively few cases. How can a 
knowledge of color help the artist with a camera? 
What does such an artist have to learn to feel fully 
competent to make pictures with the best use of color 
or to judge pictures offered in competitions for color 
harmony recognition? 

There have been some fine articles in the Journal 
and in the Color Division Bulletin on the subjects of 
color theory and the use of color. But some of ow 
members are new and may not have seen them. We 
are also hoping to assist more advanced workers to 
try new paths and to make new experiments with color 
film as an art form 

We have often been asked, “Does a photographer 
color theory as a 
advanced that a 

aware of color 


need to know as much about 
painter?” Sometimes thoughts are 


painter must be more consciously 
theory in order to actively select certain hues, values 
and intensities in making a painting. Is this true? Or 
does a photographer have to know as much, so that he 
can recounize good color composition and take a pic- 
ture, recognize poor color composition and refuse to 
take a picture, or better still make adjustments so that 
a pleasing or better color design is accomplished? 
Many pictures must be captured quickly. Atmospheric 
conditions are fleeting. Subject matter often requires a 
recognition of the “decisive moment” as described by 
Henri Cartier Bresson 

As photographers, we have advanced in ability to 
handle color since the days when to use a “spot of red 
made a picture.” Sometimes a spot of red does, but 
many times it is just the wrong addition where har- 
mony is the keynote of the picture. For example, if it 
is true that generally red may be combined with green 
for color contrast, or red may be combined with yel- 
low and orange for an adjacent color scheme, and cer- 
tain variations of red may be combined with other 
hues for a triadic (three color) scheme, is it not risky 
to combine a bright red with an intense blue sky? 
Variations of value, space and intentional discord are 
possible licenses for such a combination, but some- 
times it is just happenstance. 


Often color design is something a photographer in- 
tends to look into “some time.” It is a necessary part of 
an artist's equipment. Some have a natural “color 
sense” as do certain musicians who have the ability to 
play “by ear.” When this natural ability is owned it is 
often exquisite and of top quality. But for each one 
who has this gift there are thousands of musicians who 
have to study to read music, tone harmony, rhythrh, 
orchestration, etc. And there are thousands of us doing 
color slide photography who will also need to study 
the principles of color composition. 

A start in the study of color composition is to ob- 
tain a fully constructed color wheel or color chart. 
Unfortunately, one can not be reproduced here in 
color. A library will supply such a reference. A good 
one not only shows the primary, secondary and ter- 
tiary hues, but a graduation of tints and shades of 
them. For the purpose of this article there is included 


(A) Usually if harsh or contrasty effect is de- 
sired the selection is made of two hues, opposite 
each other on the wheel. If extreme contrast is 
desired, their use would be of equal areas and of 
equal values and intensities. 





here a chart, which shows division and references to 
the different hues. They are so arranged that various COLOR Wi EEL 
combinations may be selected. These combinations 
are sometimes referred to as “schemes.” For our pur- 


pose we could use the color wheel chart and the other 
charts for introduction to the various schemes. 


Y — YELLOW 

YG— YELLOW GREEN 
G — GREEN 

BG— BLUE GREEN 


B) If soft or harmonious effect is desired adja- 


BLUE 
cent hues or those close to each other on the wheel BV — BLUE VIOLET 


are selected. This scheme is considered the most 


re selected. This scheme is co V — VIOLET 
desirable for a pleasant picture. RV — RED VIOLET 
R ED 


- & 
RO— RED ORANGE 
O — ORANGE 
YO— YELLOW ORANGE 


If you make your own charts, all of these point- 

ers, of course, can be made so as to be mobile and 

(C) And if complicated design is intended three used in any position of your wheel. For instance, 

hues are selected usually equidistant from each if the adjacent color scheme is desired, the indi- 

other on the wheel, so that selection is from three cator may be moved around for the selection of 

sides of the circle. This is called a triadic color any three hues. The center can be made separately 
scheme and a sample selection is indicated. as shown, or traced from the illustrations. 





On location out-of-doors this type of selection of 
hue will enable you to decide whether to include the 
sky area or leave it out. (Can you use that hue and 
have an attractive color scheme in your picture?) Are 
there so many hues in your landscape that the bright 
cluster of flowers are better out of the picture area 
than in? Should your model wear that bright hat or 
should she cover that multi-color blouse with the 
neutral shade of her suit jacket? Should the brightly 
colored toy be included in the child’s arms or left out 
of the picture? 

Going on from the choice of hues to a study of 
emphasis is equally important. Emphasis can be made 
in hue, brightness or intensity. For example, in a por- 
trait where the face is the most important part, and 
knowing that the area of contrast will receive the most 
attention, do we want the brightly colored toy in the 
child’s arms so lighted that it receives more attention 
than the child’s face. Artists usually reserve the great- 
est contrast for the face in a portrait. Hands, clothes 
and background and other parts of the picture area 
are understated so that the emphasis is on the face 
Color slide workers have learned this value control 
quite well, but more care should be taken in selecting 
hues and intensities so that the emphasis is held where 
it is desired 

Going still further in our progress, a comparatively 
neglected field is the use of color rhythm in planning 
color pictures. Too often a hue is introduced in one 
spot only in a picture. We are familiar with the rhythm 
of lines, the rhythm of shapes in the composition, but 
the rhythm of hue and of value can be given more 
thought. A painter will usually put a selected hue of 
intense value in a small area where he wants the em- 
phasis to be, then achieves rhythm by using the same 
hue subdued or in still smaller areas throughout the 
picture. For example, in a portrait the hue of a dress 
might be ever so carefully re-introduced in the back- 
ground, grayed to retain the emphasis on the dress but 
so that there is repeat of the hue, often in a spiral on 
interesting path. We suggest a study of Renoir's pic- 
tures for better understanding. 

Unity, too, is a strong element at our disposal in 
making fine pictures. Easy examples of unity are the 
snow pictures where almost every object has been 
coated with white and each is so related to all the 
other parts of the picture. Any other atmospheric con- 


dition creates the same unifying force, such as fog, 
rain, early morning light, etc. These are easy to obtain 
(except perhaps the braving of nature’s storms or the 
getting up early in the morning). Nature applies her 
“filter” to the whole picture! When we are the creator, 
or when we must assemble various parts and compose 
the picture, a knowledge of the three dimensions of 
color is a requisite. Here the character of our subject 
matter should be taken into account. But even more 
important than the character of the subject matter is 
how we wish to present the subject. For example, if 
we want to portray the delicacy of a small child we 
would choose closely related colors (adjacent hues ) 
soft lighting (high-key value or brightness ) to give the 
unity we desire. 

If, however, the picture is one of diagonal lines, be- 
ing very forceful, shapes that are of different sizes with 
great variety—how lacking would be the unity of our 
choice to include delicate adjacent hues and a lighting 
arrangement of close values. 

Many discussions could be had on definitions, but 
we have found the following helpful and list them for 
your use too. 


Glossary: 
Three dimensions of color: Hue, value and chroma 
(intensity ). 


Hue: Name of a segment of the color wheel, such as 
red, yellow, blue. 


Value: Degree of brightness (or lightness or darkness 
determined by a position on a gray scale ). 


Chroma: Intensity or strength of a color. 


Harmony: Composition in good proportion. A pleasant 
arrangement. Between the two extremes of mo- 


notony and discord. 
Contrast: Opposite in hue, value, ete. 
Emphasis: Accent. Strong statement. 
Rhythm: Repetition without monotony. 


Unity: All parts of the composition contributing to 
the whole. 


Monochromatic: Hues of one family varving slightly 
in value. 





Color Photography In Bad Weather 


By A. C. Shelton, APSA, M. Photog. 


Daylight type color film has been balanced, pri- 
marily, for exposure in full sunlight at 
noonday. In order to assure maximum color fidelity 
manufacturers have consistently suggested that for 
best results we should take our color pictures at a 
time which is two hours after sunrise and 2 hours 
before sunset. So indoctrinated have many of us 
become with sunshine at these hours that we hesitate 
to attempt exposing for color under any except the 
most ideal conditions. This deprives us of many un- 
usual, and in some cases, extremely beautiful trans- 


summer 


parencies — had we but understood a bit more clearly 
the nature of light and the reaction of daylight type 
color film to it, under any and ail weather conditions 
at any time of day. 

At the very beginning of this brief discussion | wish 
to make one point clear—namely that successful color 
shots, beautiful, unusual, often spectacular—can be 
taken from the first ray of light at dawn, till the last 
glow in the sky at sundown. And the same holds true 
for the weather. Strikingly beautiful effects can often 
be secured under the most adverse climatic conditions. 
In fact, the very storms which may discourage us on 
a picture taking trip may in themselves create and 
provide spectacular displays of light, color, and at- 
mospheric beauty. But we must train ourselves to 
recognize these conditions, to see the picture we want 
and to know our exposure technique, in order that we 
may catch, on film, the effect we see in the turbulent 
weather before us. 

While the manufacturers have given us a medium 
with which we, as creative individuals, can create pic- 
tures in color, it is strictly up to us to learn how to 
adapt these materials to the conditions confronting us 
as we work. It calls for far greater creative skill, imag- 
ination, and perseverance to produce a beautitul trans- 
parency under adverse weather and climatic condi- 
tions, than it does to await sunshine 

It’s no challenge to sally forth on a beautiful sunny 
day with blue skies, white summer clouds, and colorful 
surroundings. A click of the shutter and a colortul re- 
cording of a beautiful summer day is taken for granted. 
But what a thrill it can be to set out in the face of a 
storm, on a day which, according to the skeptics, is 
strictly “no good for color,” and return with that one- 
in-a-thousand transparency, that sure fire salon win- 
ner, worth a dozen “fair weather” shots. And then too, 
aside from the spectaculars, even routine subjects, por- 
traits, close-up of flowers and other objects, record 
shots, are often rendered best under what we normally 
think of as unfavorable weather for color. 


7” 
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Native fishing boats fog-bound at Perce, on the 
Gaspe Peninsula 


Every worker in color must, obviously select the type 
and make of color film which best suits his purpose and 
satisfies his personal preference. For a detailed com- 
parison of available color films, and their characteris- 
tics, the reader is referred to Norman Rothschild’s ar- 
ticle in Mopern PHorocrapny for July, 1958. In some 
“bad weather” shooting, a film of high contrast may 
give best results, in other cases a film of higher speed 
with a softer, long scale gradation, may be best suited 
for the effect desired. While it is not the intention of 
this writer to make any specific recommendations, the 
much higher speed, and the relatively steeper contrast 
of Super Anscochrome can be very effective in cases of 
extremely low-level light. 

In working creatively with color film in light other 
than specified by the manufacturer, we must think less 
as photographers, and more as the painters—the ar- 
tists—think. We must train ourselves to see the picture 
we intend to re-create on our color film. We must learn 
to recognize the often subtle and fleeting colors, the 
transient effects in turbulent weather. If we will but 
study these adverse conditions we can so train our 
eves that we will see and recognize many of the soft 





Low tide — in the rain 


delicate transitory tints and shades of color—the swiftly 


passing atmospheric effects—even as the artists—and in 
due course we can so perfect our visual perception of 
the scene before us that we can form a mental mace 
i Visual “translation”—if you will—of the effect we strive 
to secure in our transparency 

Obviously, when driving along on a dreary, overcast 
dismal, possibly rainy, day, there is no more point in 
taking what would naturally be a dull, dreary trans 
parency, than an artist would set forth to create a mas 
terful landscape on such a day. But—on that day in om 
travels when the turbulent elements (bad weather 
prompt us to stop the car—and exclaim “Bru-th-err 
just look at the color in those storm clouds over the 
mountains —or If w could only get those colors 
across the valley’"—or even perhaps “How soft and 
delicate the colors are in those flowers in the garden 
those 


and go to work capture on your color film those 


in the fog are the times to get that camera out 
fleeting transient colors, those dramatic storm effects 
that soft diffusion of fog and mist 

Color pictures taken under adverse weather condi 
tions must be “planned” pictures, First, we must care- 
fully study the conditions existing at the moment. Then 
we must critically interpret our subject—ask ourselves 
one basic question—“If it is a picture, what makes it a 
What is the dominant theme—what is it we 
want to portray in our finished transparency? Is it the 


pictures 


spectacular display of storm raging amid mountain 
peaks? Is it the subdued effect of a brightly colored 
fishing boat in a mistv harbor? Is it a silhouette of masts 
against the darkening sky color at sundown? Is it to re- 
cord the soft colors of flowers in the garden in the dif- 


fused light of misty fog? Or is it simply to portray the 
roundness and the delicate texture of a lovely face in 
the overcast light? There must be a reason for taking 
every such “bad weather” color shot, and we must 
examine and evaluate that reason before we expose, 
and then we must expose to portray the effect—of 
which we have established a mental image. 


Exposure 


While correct exposuré is always essential in color- 
it is especially important when working in “bad 
weather.” There is no room for guess work, and correct 
exposure can only be determined by accurate meter 
readings. If the subject is a close-up portrait—or flower 
study, then the reading should be taken from a close-up 
position to get the true light value reflected from the 
subject. If the subject, however, is a landscape, a har- 
bor, a garden—in a fog, or misty overcast, or distant 
haze—then the light will be relatively even, scattered 
diffused over the entire area, and readings can be taken 
at different points, or a general reading secured to 
cover the scene as a whole. A very different condition 
exists, however, should the subject be a violent storm 
breaking over the mountains, with areas of intense 
highlight standing out in bold contrast to dark areas. 
It may be a sun-lit cloud above the rain-driven black- 
ness of a canyon. In such a case—extreme contrast 
exposure should be determined for the point of highest 
highlight—letting everything else fall where it will. 
After all, it’s that very spectacular highlight which 
creates the picture we visualize. If we over expose that 
highlight, we destroy the very effect we are striving 
to create. In such cases of extreme contrast and strong 
effects, a meter study of ratios can be very helpful in 
indicating contrast effect in our transparency. If a 
reading from highest highlight (for which we are 
going to expose), to darkest area indicates a ratio of 
| to 2, we instinctively know that the dark area will 
be open and luminous and contrast will be low. If the 
ratio is 1 to 3, we know contrast will be stronger, more 
effective, probably more the effect we want. If, on the 
other hand, the ratio is 1 to 4, or 1 to 5, we immedi- 
ately know the dark areas will be extremely dark, and 
the contrast probably so high as to destroy the effect 
we seek. Having determined correct exposure for the 
effect we want, we will soon learn, by experience, that 
we can vary that effect slightly by exposure—a bit 
more exposure for a softer effect with lower contrast— 
a bit less exposure for a darker, possibly more dramatic 


rendition. 
Use your meter 


In sunshine, conditions tend to be relatively uni- 
form, and we may come to standardize our exposures 
so that we do not always check with our meter. Keep 
in mind, however, that in color photography in bad 
weather no such standardization of exposure is pos- 
sible. In turbulent weather—rain, storms, fog and mist, 
haze and hot humid thunderstorms, every shot is an 
individual problem—conditions in no two cases are 
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alike, and here exposure for every shot must be 
checked and established with careful meter readings. 


Filters 


And finally, a word about filters. In haze, fog, mist, 
rain, storms, heavy clouds, over-cast, and similar con- 
ditions, there is an absence of clear direct sunlight. 
Absence of sunlight means an over-abundance of ultra- 
violet radiation to which all daylight type color films 
are extremely sensitive. This provokes a tendency 
toward transparencies with a distinct bluish overtone— 
slight in some cases, strong and objectionable in oth- 
ers. Then too, in the usually clear atmosphere at high 
altitudes, and on clear days with blue skies over water 

lakes, streams, the ocean—ultra-violet is also exces- 
sively active, so that transparencies taken under these 
conditions may also tend toward excessive blueness 
The best remedy for this condition is an ultra-violet 
absorbing filter 


Skylight filters 


While there are numerous ultra-violet absorbing 
filters available, one of the most effective, and cer- 
tainly one of the most popular, is the “skylight” type. 
This filter is not only effective in ultra-violet absorp- 
tion, but it has the added virtue of transmitting a very 
dilute amount of spectral red (it is a “pinkish” filter ). 
Thus it not only restrains the tendency to blueness, 
but it adds what may be a pleasing warmth to the 
transparency. There are many other filters available, 
each for a definite and specific purpose, and here again 
the reader is referred to the comparative filter chart by 
Mr. Rothschild, published in the August, 1958 issue 
of Mopern PHotrocrapuy. In addition to this control 
of ultra-violet, we should keep one simple fact in 
mind—and that is that every filter transmits its own 
color to our transparency. If our scene is “cold” and 
we wish to add “warmth,” use a skylight or one of the 
other “warm” type filters. If we wish to subdue cold- 
ness and bluishness without adding warmth thru red, 
then use one of the ultra-violet absorbing filters with 
a more neutral transmission, or one which may have 
a very faint yellowish tint such as Ansco’s UV 15 or 16. 
On the other hand, if, for effect, we wish to impart 
a cold, steely blueness to our scene, try one of the blue 
or blue-green 
ing to create effects, must learn to work with filters of 


(cyan) type. The worker in color, striv- 


different tvpes and densities, as the artist--the painter— 
builds his color by the application of pigment to his 


canvas. 
Checking filters 


When working under adverse weather conditions of 
any kind, and when we are not sure just what effect 
any certain filter will have on our transparency—a sim- 
ple check is to hold the filter up to our eye and study 
the scene thru it. If we like the visual effect of our 
subject when viewed thru the filter, then it will, in 
general, impart that effect to our transparency. But, 
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Storm At Evening — Canadian Rockies 


A } an chant Sle kylight filte 


to me at least, the most important step in color rendi- 
tion in bad weather is to study the predominant color 
effect due to atmospheric disturbance in our scene. 
Every such scene has a predominant color effect. Haze, 
heat, and dust disturbances are predominantly warm. 
Hot, humid days, with thunder aud electrical storms 
also tend to warmth. They predominate in pinkish, 
magenta, yellowish-purples—eftects which are visually 
apparent, but which we so often do not train ourselves 
to “see.” I have seen many a transparency condemned, 
and the film on which it was taken (regardless of make 
or manufacture ) proclaimed “defective” because it so 
faithfully recorded the predominant atmospheric color 
of the scene, but which the photographer had not 
trained himself to recognize. In like fashion, fog and 
mist tend to soften visual blueness, coldness—while 
mountain storms predominate in harsh cold, steely 
blue effects, often with high contrast and dramatic 
effect. Here, however, certain areas, such as clouds 
over the mountains and cloud shadows on the moun- 
tains, will be influenced by light reflected to and on 
them. Here we catch tints and shades of many colors 

let’s study them, train our eyes to see them—recog- 
nize them—use our exposure technique and our fijter 
controls to subdue or accentuate them—as we will— 
and like the artists, the painters with their oils and 
their water colors—we too can truly create pictures in 
color. May you have good shooting in bad weather! 





\ definition given for OVERLAY is: “to superim- 
pose, or cover—an ornamental work formed by over- 
laying.” 

It is most frustrating to return from a vacation, 
camera club outing, or just a week-end of picture- 
taking to find we had some really good scenics, but a 
bleak, bald sky. Next time be prepared for such a 
“small tragedy!” 

Watch for a pleasing soft blue sky, some fleecy 
clouds, then shoot several different views. Slides most 
successful for overlays are overexposed at least one 
full stop, keeping the lower part of the format a soft 
clear blue and framing the clouds in the upper one- 
third of the transparency. For variety take some in 
both vertical and horizontal. Try them with that good 
scenic which lacked color, mask together and be sur- 
prised at the semblance of third dimension. 

\ piece of nylon stocking bound with a transparency 
is not new. It has given and will give a most effective 
result when peeded. For variety try using a very fine 
nylon lace such as florists use in their bouquets, it 
gives a very unique pattern. A bit of manipulating, a 
sharp pair of scissors, and a “lace pattern” that fits 
the subject, or fills the blank spaces is all the “genius” 
necessary. Simple? Yes, but different. 

Another and perhaps different type of suggestion 


Transparency Overlays 


By Lenore Bliss Hays 


for you to try your creative ability on is to take a piece 
of ordinary window glass about 8 x 10, on which your 
color imagination can run wild. Most of our “do-it- 
yourself” shelves hold some cans of various colors of 
paints. The kind is not too important, nor are the 
colors. I've tried blue, red, black, yellow, gold and 
silver. Brush some paint thinner, turpentine or the 
like, on the glass, add a few drops of several colors on 
the thinner, then rotate the glass in several directions 
and the paints will begin to flow together. When the 
color and pattern are to your liking, set the glass 
aside to dry. 

Now for the interesting part. If your camera equip- 
ment permits close-ups, focus directly down on the 
glass you have just painted; now move around until 
you find a particularly interesting pattern, light it 
from underneath and skim light from one side. Take 
a reading with your light meter, and again over- 
expose at least one or even two full stops. Take sev- 
eral different shots on the same glass in different lo- 
cations. As you have overexposed, these make perfect 
overlays for table-tops, glassware patterns and so on. 

If you are inclined to go a bit further on this ven- 
ture, while the paint is wet on the glass, take some 





sheets of clear acetate and lay one on the glass, then 
pick it up immediately. Repeat with other acetate 
sheets and you will have numerous patterns from the 
same painted glass, all a little different both in design 
and color density. Let these dry and you can actually 
use various parts of the sheets of acetate, cut into your 
transparency size, to mask with the slides. This is 
really fun and most creative. There is no end to the 
patterns obtained from this method, and no two are 
ever quite alike. This is a good rainy-day project. 
Quite by accident I discovered another type of de- 
sign for making a “sandwich.” One very cold evening, 
after quite a shower my husband and I went looking 
for some reflections. Actually, I was too chilled to be 
even interested, so huddled beneath the eaves of a 


Horist’s window, while hubby “wandered off.” Soon the 


window looked most interesting, the moisture con- 
densing on the inside was running down the pane, the 
soft pastels of the flowers in the background lent color 
to design unlimited, so—out came the camera, and | 
took about half ‘a roll, keeping the drops of water in 
sharp focus, the flowers in the background diffused, 
overexposing about one stop. I only wish I had used 
the whole roll at that time, for these slides, bound 
with groups of bottles give the appearance of looking 
‘Through A Rainy Pane,” which is the title of one of 
my favorite slides, and those colorless bottles have 
color. 

Along the same lines, take pictures intentionally out 
of focus or diffused, of flower beds, garden arrange 


ments, tree patterns and so on. They make interesting 
overlays 

I think the foregoing gives quite a general idea of 
the many different ways we can make our own slides 
for use as “doubles” to produce an “ornamental work” 
as our opening definition suggests. 

But now I would like to tell you of my real favorite 
in this type of creative photography. Many of you 
have used Addacolors. or gelatin overlays in green, 
blue, pink and so on to emphasize or intensify the 
lacking tones in some of our pictures. I now use ZIP- 
A-TONE in color or pattern. 

Many 


artists and proiessional photographers, as 
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well as draftsmen, engineers and others are familiar 
with this product which is manufactured by Para 
Tone Incorporated in LaGrange, Illinois. These over 
lay sheets come in solid colors, pastels, and many 
decorative and patterned screens. However, when 
these shading mediums are sold in the art stores, they 
have an adhesive backing, unless ordered without it 
Also the smallest sheet available is an 8 x 10. Since this 
happens to be the company by which I am employed 
I started experimenting now and then with the sheets 
without the adhesive with the possibilities of their use 
for color slides. I have had a great deal of fun and a 

(See Overlays, page 30 
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Copying Technique For Improving 


Color Slides 


By Russell Myerly 


It has been maintained quite stoutly by color slide 
makers that one of the reasons why color photography 1S 
is that 
very little can be done to alter or improve a transparency 
Once the shutter is clicked—that’s that! But none will 


gainsayv the fact that the discipline required by color work 


+ 


more difficult than black-and-white photography 


is excellent training 


The time 
] li,l 


color sice 


is rapidly approaching, however, when the 
vorker will have at his command as many pos- 
sibilities for changing and improving his pictures as does 
the worker in black-and-white. Rather 


will have a wider range of manipulation because of the 


the color worker 


very nature of color itself, 

This article will discuss a technique of working with 
transparencies by projection on paper A beaded screen is 
not satisfactory tor copy work because of the great amount 
of light dispersion and loss of definition. One of the prin- 
ciple iulvantages of the. method to be discussed here is that 
the original slide is not worked on in anv wavy and it can 


be used over and over again without the slightest risk of 
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damage. A slide is projected on white paper, in the same 
manner that a slide is projected on a screen, and the pro- 
jected image is photographed. It’s as simple as that! 

Very little equipment is required beyond that which 
the color photographer already has: he néw has a camera 
and tripod, a light meter, and for the better enjoyment 
of his slides, he has a projector. The only additional items 
required are paper and some means of holding the paper 
in a vertical plane. The paper and copy board should be 
of a generous size—at least 18” by 24”. A drawing board or 
4” plywood will make an excellent copy board. There are 
it will take 


a large projected image which is easier to photograph; it 


several advantages in using an 18” by 24” s ‘ze 


is small and does not take up too much room in the stor- 
age space; commercial artist papers are usually this size; 
and, when set up ready for copying work, it will be in 
the same ratio as a 35mm slide. 35mm color slides have 
dimensions of 24mm by 36mm, or a ratio of 2 to 3. The 
18” by 24” copy board with holding clips extending in 
1” at top and bottom has working dimensions of 16” by 
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24” which is also in the ratio of 2 to 3. Furthermore, by 


using a board of definite size, it is much easier to enlarge 


within desired 4imits as well as to compose the picture. 

For ordinary copy work the paper should be as fine- 
grained as it is possible to obtain. A pad of 60 sheets of 
20-pound Strathmore Alexis Layout paper is inexpensive 
and is easy to handle. Perhaps you would like to work 
with the 
stretched taut so as to be free of wrinkles and bulges. Se- 
cure the paper with clips rather than thumb tacks because 
tacks reflect the projector light. Inasmuch as every stain, 
every speck, every fingerprint will show in the copy, the 
paper should be scrupulously clean. 


30-pound quality, too. The paper should be 


The copy board with paper is set up in a darkened 
room—the same as a screen—a slide is projected on it, the 
board is moved closer to or farther away from the pro- 
jector until the desired enlargement of any part of the slide 
or the required composition is realized, and the projected 
image is photographed. 

No special projector is required. Use the one you already 
have. The author uses a fan-cooled Viewlex with a 5” 
lens. If someone is searching for a photographic gift for 
your birthday, mention rather discreetly that a color tem- 
perature meter would be most welcome. But by all means 
read the instruction sheet which accompanies each roll of 
film. 

After considerable experimenting with various types 
of film (tungsten, flash and daylight), the best results were 
obtained with Kodachrome Daylight with an SOB filter. 
This film type when used with 3200° Kelvin illumination 
and an SOB filter has an ASA exposure index of only 5. Yet 
the rather long exposures required by this copying method 
showed no evidence of reciprocity failure. Color fidelity 


of this film is verv good 


Ground glass helps 


A ground glass camera is especially useful in this type 
of work 


axis of projection as possible without casting a shadow on 


The camera is placed ona tripod and as near the 


the paper. \ sunshade should be used to avoid reHlecti ns 
trom furniture projector side light, glass over pictures, 
etc. The distance from the camera to the copy board is de- 
pendent upon the lens used. In order to have the 16” by 
24” image cover the entire negative area, a telephoto lens 
of about 90mm or 135mm presents fewer problems than 
does a lens of shorter focal length. Figure 1 is a plan view 
showing the relationship of the various units. The distance 
from the projector to the copy board is determined by the 
degree of enlargement desired. To keep the copy board in 


a vertical plane, the author uses an inexpensive easel; but 
the board can just as well be propped up on a chair, or a 
small wooden table easel can be used. From a study of 


Figure 1, it will be readily apparent that if the camera 
“B” there will 


be a distorted image and the top and bottom edges of the 


with its normal lens is placed at Position 


projected slide will converge giving a keystone effect. A 
camera with a long focal length lens can be placed at 
Position “A” 
the dashed lines, and there will be no apparent distortion. 
It must be mentioned here parenthetically that a single- 
lens reflex camera viewer, either waist level or pentaprism, 


or anywhere in the area approximated by 


actually sees more than does the camera lens. This can be 
verified by removing the camera back, taping a small piece 
of ground glass in the film plane, and comparing the image 
seen on the ground glass with the image seen in the view- 
er. This will give an approximation of the allowance to 


be made whe n copying. 


Because this work will be done in a darkened room and 
there will be comparatively little light redected from the 
paper, a light meter with a large baffle for dim Ight is a 
requisite. The slide is projected on the copy paper and a 
meter reading is taken from a distance away about equal 
to the diagonal length of the paper, say 26” or 30”. In 
order to avoid having the shadow cast by the meter affect 
the reading, the meter is tilted slightly away from the 
vertical, i.e., it is tilted backward a trifle at the top so 
that the reading is taken above the shadow of the meter. 
(See Figure 2.) You will find a small flash light very help- 
ful in reading the meter. 

Even with the fastest color film, all the copy exposures 
will be time exposures. An exposure meter is only a me- 
chanical tool which provides a measure of the subject 
brightness. It is the photographer who must choose the 
most suitable combination of diaphragm opening and shut- 
ter speed. In general, it can be said that the longer ex- 
posure is to be preferred over the shorter one. When expos- 
ing at f:11 for 8 seconds and, because of a slight mistake 
in taking the meter reading or because of shutter leg, the 
actual exposure 1S only 7 seconds, the error is only one- 
eighth or 12 percent. But when exposing at £:5.6 for 2 
seconds and, for various reasons, the actual exposure is 
only 1 second, the error is one-half or 50 percent. Al- 
though color film may seem to have somewhat wide lati- 
tude when used for copy work, the longer exposure is 
recommended. 

Slides for copying should have the Same gene! il charac- 
teristics as slides which are to be reproduced as color 
prints, that is to say, they should show detail in both 
highlight and shadow areas, they should not be too con- 
trasty, and they should be in sharp focus. Furthermore, 
the original slide must be free of scratches, dirt, dust, fin- 
gerprints, fungus, Newton's rings, and anything else that 
will mar the clarity of the projected image. Contrast in 
the original slide can be reduced somewhat by masking. 
rhe term “masking” as here used means a black and white 
negative photographic image mounted in register with 
the original transparency in order to alter the projection 
characteristics of the original slide. 

a slide buckle out of 
focus right in the middle of a long exposure. This can be 
As the original 
binding in glass is the 


It is rather exasperating to have 


prevented by binding the slide in glass. 


slide is not worked on th any Way 





Fig. 4a 


best way to preserve the beauty of the original. Unusual 
effects. however, can be had when a slide is out of focus. 


Whilk 


rainy evening, toward the end of a long portrait exposure 


experimenting with this copying technique one 


the slide was deliberately thrown out of focus for the last 
few seconds. The diffused halo effect was most interesting 


At the 


it must be said that some slides simply cannot be copied 


risk ot dampening your enthusiasm somewhat 


successfully. It seems that no matter what is done, it is 


impossible to achieve a ple asing result. An increase in con- 
trast is inherent in all duplic ating methods, and this one is 
no exception, Occ isionally the increase in contrast can be 
put to good use, but usually it is there and we must live 
vith it. On a trial-and-error basis, one will soon learn 
vhich slides will best lend themselves to any « pyving 
method. But don't be afraid to experiment or to strike out 
n some new direction 

All of the foregoing discussion is merely procedure and 
is not nearly as formidable as it sounds. After one or two 
‘ ypying SCSSIONS the procedure will he second nature and 
one can go on to the serious work of using the camera as 
i means of expression. It is suggested that before starting 
issemble about a dozen slides and put them into 
chalk work 
A dozen 
slides for a 36 exposure roll of film may seem too few, but 
don't overlook the 


to cops 
diftterent categories such as enlargements 


one-for-one-copy, experiments colored paper, et 


possibility of getting several pictures 


from one slide merely by changing the color or the texture 
of the projection paper. Anyhow, once the materials have 
been gathered and set up, it takes only a little longer to 
copy several slides than it does to work on only one. When 


everything is in readiness just breeze merrily along and 
forget that the rent is due. 

Now that the basic principles of copying and enlarging 
have been acquired, other manipulations will follow in 
their natural order. If it is desired to darken a part of the 
picture, the projector light can be held back by dodging; 
if a dark area needs more detail, try burning in; buckle 
the copy paper in either a horizontal direction, a vertical 
or a diagonal and see what happens. Figure 3, merely a 
slight modification of Figure 1, shows the method of in- 
troducing or correcting distortions. In the illustration the 
copy board has been pivoted about the vertical axis, but 
the copy board can be pivoted about the horizontal axis 
as well, or a combined pivoting about both the vertical 
and horizontal axes. It will be observed that the normal 
lens can be used to advantage in this copying situation 
when the camera is placed at about Position “C.” But 
again, a long focal length lens affords greater Hexibility 
for varving within rather wide limits the degree of dis- 
tortion or correction because the camera can be placed 
anywhere within the area approximated by the dashed 
line. Figure 4 is a rather static portrait. When this slide 
was copied, a 135mm lens gave the desired enlargement 
ind the camera was tilted to produce the strong and in- 
teresting portrait shown in Figure 4-A. 

Occasionally a properly exposed slide can be given 
drama and impact by underexposing the copied image. 
When the origina! slide was copied, the camera was tilted 
only slightly and the projected image was deliberately 
underexposed by about fifty percent to produce the result 
shown in Figure 5. Conversely, an original slide which is 
overexposed can often be salvaged from the waste basket 
by underexposing the copied image. In this situation, 
bracketing the exposure is the best procedure. 

Somewhere about this point in the discussion, the in- 
ventive photographer will begin to consider the possibili- 
ties of double exposure, multiple exposure, or montage 
and he will be quite right in so doing. In a montage, the 
slides should be bound together in glass to form what is 
known as a “double sandwich.” He will also consider the 
use of two projectors providing, of course, that the pro- 
jectors are rather close together in color temperature. No 
attempt will be made here to give examples of the myriad 
of possible combinations of the above because this is only 
a starting point and the reader will undoubtedly add his 
own imaginative groupings. 

Thus far we have considered only projection and some 
of its variations, but the real fun of copying is the chang- 
ing of the projected image by changing the color of any 
part of it. The wilful, whimsical, capricious change of 
color for the sheer pleasure ot doing something new ol 
different. Have you ever seen a purple cow? You can 
make one! You can change a cream colored cow into a 
checkerboard cow, or a green cow, or a red cow. It is also 
possible to add color to pale lips; to add a bit of rouge 
to cheeks; to subdue highlights; to change the color of a 
dress; to change a white shirt into a plaid shirt; in short, 
to create a dozen different pictures where only one existed 
before. 

A slide is projected on white paper in the usual way 
and small areas of color are applied to the paper us ng 
crayons or colored pencils. An accent line of any color 
can be added for greater impact. Large areas of color are 
best applied by using medium soft pastel chalks. The 
color is then smoothed out with a paper tissue such as 





mi 


Kleenex. As the soft pastels are very dusty, spread news- 
papers under the copy board so that the dust won't be 
tracked all over your carpets. The author has found that 
the Alphacolor square pastels, shown in Figure 6, are 
about the right softness for this work. When used flat 
against the paper, a large area can be colored very quickly 
without so much as a single scratch. The illustration also 
shows a handful of colored pencils, at about a dime each, 
and some of the other items already mentioned in this 
article. That shapeless stuff next to the pencils is a knead- 
able plastic eraser which is excellent for removing excess 
chalk from the colored image. Between the Alphacolor 
chalks and the Kleenex is a small box of black Conté 
chalks of various grades of hardness which supplement 
the colored pastels. The small cylinder to the left of the 
Kleenex is a purse flashlight very handy in reading the 


exposure meter. The illustration also shows the method of 


securing the paper to the copy board. With the exception 
of the exposure meter, all of the things shown in this illus- 
tration are available in any art supply store 

It has been said throughout this article that white paper 
is used to project upon, but now this must be modified 





somewhat because actually it is possible to proyect upon 
almost anything—and still photograph the projected image. 
interesting effects can be had by projecting 
a definite texture. 


Extremely 
upon papers or fabrics which have 
Figure 7 shows some textured materials which are readily 
available and are also inexpensive. Reading from left to 
right these are: faded burlap, coarse grass cloth, a finer 
grass cloth with distinct lines, and Japanese rice paper. 
The Japanese rice paper comes in several grades of fine- 
ness and texture. Other things which have projection pos- 
sibilities are, to name a few offhand: canvas, velour, 
natural wood, parchment, watercolor and charcoal papers, 
window drapes, upholstery materials, sandpaper, dull 
metallic papers, and wallpaper if the pattern lends itself 
to slide improvement. Figure 8 is an original slide of a 
wintry country road. This slide was projected on a strong- 
ly textured Japanese rice paper, the camera with its 135mm 


; 


lens was moved in for an enlargement, and the snowy 


result is shown in Figure 8-A. Again, many of the tex 
tured papers are available in any art supply store 
Cultivate your local art supply dealer, tell him what 
you are trying to do, show him a few of the results you 
he has more unusual th ngs stored 


And now 


have already ic hieved 
away on his shelves than vou ever dreamed of 
you have two friends in vour community—vour camera 
dealer and your art supply dealer 

rhis copying technique is simple and straightforward 
But we can still go on a step further. If it is possible to 
copy from white paper and textured papers and materials 
why not copy from tinted papers? Now the color horizons 
begin to broaden. By using the tinted papers it is possible 
to change the entire mood of a color slide Project upon 


bylune paper for a moonlight scene upon an orange or vel 


low paper to express the heat of midday, upon lavender 
paper to improve flesh tones, upon a grey paper to subdue 
harsh color, upon red paper to suggest the feeling of the 
bull ring. Color can be manipulated in such a manner that 
Tinted 
papers can ilso be used for over-all color correction. Is the 


' 
slide too blue? Project it on orange paper. Is the slide too 
The change 


several pictures can be had from only one slide 


green? Then project it on a reddish paper. 
in the projected image is immediately apparent. The colors 
ivailable in tinted papers are so varied and so subtle that 
even a trunkful of camera filters could not replace them 
The choice of tinted papers is important. Illustrat’on 
board is heavy and bulky, it is too expensive for our ust 
the color is usually too saturated, and its range of color is 
The most useful kind of tinted paper for this 


COLOR-AID.” It 


verv limited 
work is known by the trade name of 


is available in sheets the same size as the copy board 
(18” x 24”); there are 200 colors to choose from, besides 
twelve shades of gray, and a pure white; it has an ex- 
tremely fine grain; it takes crayon, pencil, water color and 
pastel chalk very well; and it costs only about 30¢ or 35¢ 
a sheet. Your dealer will have color swatches from which 
to make a selection. It is rather heavy stock and, with 
reasonable care, a sheet will last for several years. Start 
with about a dozen different light tints and add the more 
saturated colors as required. Each sheet has its own iden- 
tifying color symbol on the back, which is of particular 
advantage for getting additional sheets and for keeping 
accurate records. 

It is suggested that a note book be provided for the 
sole purpose of complete and accurate records. Record 
the date and time of day. If the copy work is done at a 
time when everyone in your apartment house has his 
television set turned on, there will be a voltage drop 
which will affect the color temperature of the projector 
lamp. Record the wattage of the lamp; type of film used; 
the name and number of the filter; the lens used; expo- 
sure data; type of paper or fabric; identify the original 
slide; and give a brief description of the work done. The 
notes taken during the copying session can be jotted down 
quickly on scrap paper and copied into the notebook 
during the coffee break. These notes will be referred to 
many times in the future, either to correct errors or to 
duplicate successes. 

So here is presented a technique which the phctographer 
will have at his command for improving color slides, o1 
perhaps to help satisfy the creative urge 

Have fun! 


Russ Myerly has devel- 
oped an interesting tech- 
nique for those who can- 
not work in tiny areas. 
He has demonstrated his 
method at many clubs in 
the New York area and 
was featured on the pro 
gram of the 1958 PSA 
Convention in Philly. 
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Overlays 


small amount of success by using these overlays, either 
sandwiched with the slide, or by shooting through the 
patterned screens for various effects 

I had SO many Inquires about where to secure the 
overlay sheets without the adhesive that I finally 
stocked some of it myself (with the company’s bless- 
ing) and had it cut in two-inch squares, put in an 
assortment of about 25 per package, both colors and 
screens. In our area at least, they have become most 
popular. The color overlays are similar to the Adda- 
colors, except in softer tones, and a much finer sheet 


of acetate. The patterns and screens are many, fine- 


line diagonals in either black or colors, a very fine dot 
pattern, and numerous designs which can be cut out 
and used as frames, or designs in transparencies. These 
acetates are on a high gloss surface which permits 
their use as overlays most effectively. 

I mask any of these shading mediums or patterns 
in back of the transparency in the mount, then bind 
it all in glass. Likely your favorite art store will have 
a catalog of these products and you can more readily 
visualize their many uses. 

I sincerely hope I have inspired you enough to try 
some of the foregoing ideas, and if you do, I am sure 
you will no longer be a Purist!! Creating something 
new and different is always gratifying and inspiring. 


So! Have FUN WITH OVERLAYS. 





Club Adds Color Prints 


By Richard Hunt, APSA 


How did we do it? How did the Stamford Camera 
Club actually get started on a regular, annual, cumu- 
lative-point-score basis for color print competition? 
Not how to make prints—that’s easy, and you know 
it if you've ever tried Eastman Kodak's Type C® Color 
Print Material. But how did we get people to be will- 
ing to try to make color prints and then go ahead and 
do it? 

Let's start at the end. Since July, 1957, Stamford 
Camera Club has been holding on a regular basis the 
first color print competitions just as we all hold black 
and white and color monthly competitions. We have a 
big silver Paul Revere bowl as an annual challenge 
trophy with small ones for permanent possession by 
the winners of the classes. The first year as a break-in, 
we had three competitions in both Class A and Class 
B. This year we have added a Salon class and plan 
six competitions, one every other month, Next year 
we'll have one a month—twelve in the year. And we 
started with four persons rather interested in making 
prints. 

You, too, can do this; and since this is definitely the 
direction we're going, you'd better 

We've all waited so long for simple color printing 
finally to arrive for the amateur, and now it's here. 
But how to overcome the skepticism and the lethargy? 
How to answer the people who say: “Oh, I'm tired 
of hearing about this stuff. When you get all the 
bugs out, maybe Ill try it.” Or they say: “It's much 
too expensive and time consuming—not practical at 
all.” And, of course, everybody is much too busy to 
add one more activity to the agenda. 

This is what we did. First of all, there was a great 
deal of backstage talking with the officers: “We have 
to get into this. Everybody will soon be in it. Let's get 
in on the ground floor.” Next I went to work in my 
darkroom; and starting from scratch with no experi- 
ence, | made some Type R Prints directly from some 
of my pet Kodachromes. Showing these proved to 
the color slide workers that they would have to junk 
their prize work of the past and start fresh, taking 
brand new pictures with a film theyd never tried. 
Psychologically, it proved most important to build this 
bridge linking the success of the past with the prom- 
ise of the future. The thought of at least being able 
to see your pet transparencies as good color prints is 
very tempting. (Note—we soon found the way to 
better prints from Kodachromes was to have Kodak 
make Kodacolor negatives of our slides for about 30 
cents each and then use Type C. Then we got the 


*Now alled Ektacolor 


large trophy as a donation. Showing that aroused the 
competitive instinct. Finally, talking around the Club 
convinced some of the more adventurous souls to be 
willing to try. This did not include the blasé Salon 
Class black and white or color exhibitors. They, more 
than any, have wanted “proof” that it works—that it’s 
good. The members most interested at first were 
mainly rather inexperienced Class B slide 
workers. 

A set of print competition rules designed to make 
things relatively inexpensive and easy for the com- 
petitors were next formulated. These in part were as 
follows: 


color 


“Although for scoring purposes there will be two 
classes, all club prints will be judged together un- 
less the number of entries warrants division into 


two groups. 


“All members who compete in Salon Color, BOW 

Salon and BOW A will be in the A Color Print 
classification and all B workers, BeW and Color 
and A Color workers will be in B. No insults are 
intended with this division; it's designed to force 
more experienced darkroom workers to compete 
amongst themselves, while allowing the moder- 
ately experienced color worker to find out what a 
darkroom is like for the first time. 


“I. For the first year, only Type C and Type R or 
Printon prints can be submitted—no hand-color- 
ing, dye-transfer, etc. 

2. Prints must be made by the entrant, but the film 
can be processed commercially. 

3. Non-photographic coloring material such as oils 
and watercolor can be used only for spotting. 

. No prints over 8 x 10 with all entries on 16 x 20 
boards. 

. Two prints per person allowed in each of the 
three competitions, with points gained by each 
print counting for the person's cumulative point 
total.” 


After the initial group had started making prints, 
we had several demonstrations at the Club of the 
part of the processing that is done in the light. What 
an eye opener for those who were holding back! They 
watched people they knew had had little or no dark- 
room experience confidently and casually bring color 
prints to life. The process is really so easy, and the 
demonstrations by our tyros clearly showed this and 
convinced others to join the group. 





pointed the results. So while I was at work the 


following week, she went into the darkroom and all 
hed off a dozen prints it were OK 


ance 





Painting Color T ransparencies 


By Joseph J. Merlino, APSA 


The process of painting slides is both fascinating and 
rewarding. It enables one to achieve infinite variations 
and satisfies a creative desire. One need not be an artist. 
Che only requisites are neatness, patience, and some prac- 
tice. A carefully painted slide can be duplicated or repro- 
duced for publication. It appears natural in every respect. 

The materials needed include the following: 

1. transparent water-soluble dyes in stamp or liquid form, 
either 

a. Nichols Peerless transparent water color stamps 

b. Kodak transparent water color stamps 

c. Dr. Martin’s synchromatic water colors 

d. Webster's transparent water colors 

e. Luma transparent water colors 
#00-1-3-5 


. brushes 
. white tile palette or white flat dish 


>] 
3 
4. glasses for water 
5 


. Strips of white paper or lintless blotter 
6. surgical cotton 
7. lacquer removers 
a. aleohol and ammonia solution 
b. sodium carbonate or sodium bicarbonate solutions 
c. developer solution (ex. Dektol) 
d. film cleaner (Kodak) 
e. carbon tetrachloride 
f. Xylol 
g. QuakerSol 
8. Scotch tape. 
9. retouching stand with magnifier. 
10. clearing solution. 
These procedures are suggested. 
1. Separate the film from the cardboard mount. 
2. Remove the lacquer from Kodachrome film. 
3. Clean both sides of all unlacquered film. 
Cover the perforated edges of the dry film with Scotch 
tape and fasten to a ground glass easel 
5. Place a light source behind the glass 
6. Paint the transparency. 
7. Lacquer the film and mount. 


Removing Lacquer 

There are a number of solutions that will remove the 
lacquer used to coat film. 

The first is a mixture of one part of household ammonia 
and five parts of denatured alcohol. Soak the film in this 
solution until the lacquer has been softened. Then lift and 
dip, repeatedly, until the coating is removed. To speed 
removal. a wad of cotton wet with the solution can be 
rubbed gently over the film. To complete the process, rub 
lightly with cotton wet with alcohol. Hang the film to dry 

When using sodium carbonate or sodium bicarbonate, 
mix two teaspoonfuls of either substance with one cup of 
water. Stir until thoroughly dissolved. Soak the film in 
the solution until the coating is softened. While still in 
solution. brush film gently with a #5 brush to remove 
all lacquer. (¢ aution! These solutions will cause swelling 
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and softening of the emulsion if the film is kept in the 
bath for a prolonged period). Rinse in running water for 
five minutes. Shake off excess moisture and remove any 
remaining droplets with a damp chamois. Hang the film 
to dry. 

With 


for removing lacquet with the carbonates 


a developer solution, use the method described 


For removal with film cleaner, wet a wad of cotton and 
apply to film. Let stand awhile to soften lacquer. Then 
rub the surface with cotton until the coating is removed. 
rhe swab should be rotated with each stroke to prevent 
replacement of lacquer. Take a clean swab, wet with solu- 
tion, and go over the entire surface. Hang the film to dry. 

Use the same method for carbon tetrachloride’ as for 
film cleaner but make certain that all excess liquid is re- 
moved. Drying marks from this solution cause etching of 
the film. 

Xylol 


mover This solution can be used on a wad of cotton 


(pharmaceutical quality) is the preferred re- 


rubbed gently over the surface of the film. No pre-treat- 
ment is required. It has excellent working qualities and 
dries almost instantly. 

alcohol, xylol, and film 
cleaner are inflammable. Keep containers closed and work 


Caution! Lacquer thinner, 
in well-ventilated areas. Do not use plastic receptacle for 
Xvlol. 

The films commonly used are Kodachrome, Ektachrome 
and Anscochrome. They require varied treatment 

With Kodachrome, remove the lacquer trom both sides. 
Apply color tr the emulsion side. 

Ektachrome should be cleaned on both surfaces with 
xvlol or film cleaner. Do not use the bath solutions on this 
film. Apply color to the emulsion side for small areas and 
local spotting When extensive work is required, it should 





There was one more tool used to get people to make 
color prints—the whip! This is the most important 
factor. Ever since last summer, at every club the 
writer has judged or visited, it’s been told that Stam- 
ford was having regular Color Print Competitions 
this past year; and this has been reported back to the 
group each time. They've been hounded by telephone, 
setting up dates for teams to work. The needle has 
seen constant use. My darkroom is one of two head- 
quarters for processing (the other being Al Wilson’s, 
my partner in stimulating the Club, a former dye 
transfer expert happily converted to Type C). Why 
our darkrooms? Because only three out of the group 
of workers has had any real experience in black and 
white. That means they have mostly had no darkroom 
knowledge—only color slides. So the week is devoted 
to needling them to work; and the week end is de- 
voted to the teaching of darkroom practice and the 
making of Type Cs 

This is the kind of schedule we have ended up 
with. A typical week-end in January found five of us 
getting together in my darkroom on Friday evening, 
mixing solutions, looking at negatives, deciding on 
compensating filters to be used, and making prints 
Then we resumed with a change or two in persons 
participating on Saturday afternoon and made more 
prints. On Sunday after church and lunch, once again 
we got together and worked till the wee hours. Three- 
ring circus? You're so right. Type C paper, solutions, 
food and liquor were consumed. The product? Forty- 
one Type C prints on the last week end in January— 
not processed exactly according to all of Eastman’s 
specifications, but the built-in safety factors are so 
great that though there were some we erred on, we 
got a high percentage of good ones. How about other 
working week ends? Largely the same, but with 
smaller print production 

Can you do it? You sure can! All it takes is for you 
to find out for yourself how good and easy the process 
is by trving it and then having the dedication, the 
interest and the willingness to convey to others your 
thrill of success. And if you have understanding and 
congenial wives who are tolerant of people traipsing 
all over your house (as mine is) and who are willing 
to wine and dine them, why, man, you've got it made! 

How tough is the process? My wife's prior darkroom 
experience has been largely limited to helping me 
make Christmas cards. When we started on Type C, 
she worked most hesitantly with the rest of us on one 
afternoon. The next week-end she did it 
But she was disap- 


Sunday 
again—without the hesitancy 


pointed in the results. So while I was at work the 
following week, she went into the darkroom and all 
alone dashed off a dozen prints. And they were O.K. 
She'd improved exposure, dodging and color balance. 
More power to her; and if she can do it, so can you. 

I do not suggest that at the start you follow my wife's 
example and go it alone. Instead, you'll find it better 
to work in teams of two or three. Jamming up the 
darkroom with five or six like a railroad station, as 
mine at times has been, is pretty clumsy but has the 
advantage of enabling those who know darkrooms to 
teach at one time all those who haven't the experience 
how to handle the enlarger, the easel, the timer, as 
well as rules of paper safeguarding, solution handling, 
and general darkroom practice and cleanliness. Later 
on, work alone if you wish; but at first, teams of two 
afford company, consultation and above all conveni- 
ence and help in learning a new process. 

The important thing is that color print competitions 
can be started by you just as well as we were able to 
do in Stamford. With Type C we now have a wedding 
of the very best potentialities of color with all that has 
been realized in black and white, for now you can 
dodge as you see fit (not only areawise in general 
but also in each particular color), and if you wish 
you can bleach and build back and mediobrome and 
still have a color photographic process. All this for 
really not too much more than the cost of a black and 
white print. And when you make your first color print 
no matter how bad it is, you'll be delighted and 
you ll know, too, that it’s worth doing. 


Editor's Note: Since this occurred right under the nose of the 
Editor he has watched the experiment with interest. In spite of 
Dick Hunt's enthusiasm some of the early efforts fairly shouted 
“beginner.” Yet they put them in the competition. Every growth 
pang experience by every kind of photographic venture was 
experienced by the group. Having good judges helped accent 
the shortcomings and the early mistakes were soon overcome. 
First was the improvement in techniques which must come to 
all before expression can evolve. Some of the members still 
make suberb prints which are still not pictures. As could be 
expected, those with basic knowledge and experience in art 
expression forged ahead; those who were skilled at the start 
in other forms of color printing and had the creative skill led 
the pack; a few are still masters of the technique but lack that 
creative touch which spells pictures. 

If you will delete the word “color” the single time it is used 
in the paragraph above, you can read it as a report on mono- 
chrome work, or the conversion of a movie club to still work 
or as the report on an art class which has shifted to silk-screen 
printing. 

Perhaps the most important thing is that this club had th« 
initiative to add a new technique to the reportoire and the fact 
that they succeeded is a bonus.—db 


WY 
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Painting Color T ransparenctes 


By Joseph J. Merlino, APSA 


rhe process of painting slides is both fascinating and 
rewarding. It enables one to achieve infinite variations 
and satisfies a creative desire. One need not be an artist. 
Che only requisites are neatness, patience, and some prac- 
tice. A carefully painted slide can be duplicated or repro- 
duced for publication. It appears natural in every respect. 
The materials needed include the following: 
1. transparent water-soluble dyes in stamp or liquid form, 
either 
a. Nichols Peerless transparent water color stamps 
b. Kodak transparent water color stamps 
c. Dr. Martin’s synchromatic water colors 
d. Webster's transparent water colors 
e. Luma transparent water colors 
2. brushes—#00- 1-3-5 
3. white tile palette or white flat dish 
4. glasses for water 
5. strips of white paper or lintless blotte: 
6. surgical cotton 
7. lacquer removers 
a. alcohol and ammonia solution 
b. sodium carbonate or sodium bicarbonate solutions 
c. developer solution (ex. Dektol) 
d. film cleaner { Kodak ) 
e. carbon tetrachloride 
f. Xylol 
g. QuakerSol 
8. Scotch tape. 
9. retouching stand with magnifier 
10. clearing solution. 
These procedures are suggested. 
. Separate the film from the cardboard mount. 
. Remove the lacquer from Kodachrome film. 
Clean both sides of all unlacquered film. 
Cover the perforated edges of the dry film with Scotch 
tape and fasten to a ground glass easel 
5. Place a light source behind the glass 
6. Paint the transparency. 
7. Lacquer the film and mount. 


l 
> 
3 
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Removing Lacquer 


There are a number of solutions that will remove the 
lacquer used to coat film. 

The first is a mixture of one part of household ammonia 
and five parts of denatured alcohol. Soak the film in this 
solution until the lacquer has been softened. Then lift and 
dip, repeatedly, until the coating is removed. To speed 
removal. a wad of cotton wet with the solution can be 
rubbed gently over the film. To complete the process, rub 
lightly with cotton wet with alcohol. Hang the film to dry 

When using sodium carbonate or sodium bicarbonate, 
mix two teaspoonfuls of either substance with one cup of 
water. Stir until thoroughly dissolved. Soak the film in 
the solution until the coating is softened. While still in 
solution. brush film gently with a #5 brush to remove 


all lacquer. (¢ aution! These solutions will cause swelling 
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and softening of the emulsion if the film is kept in the 
bath for a prolonged period). Rinse in running water for 
five minutes. Shake off excess moisture and remove any 
remaining droplets with a damp chamois. Hang the film 
to dry. 

With a developer solution, use the method described 
for removing lacquer with the carbonates 

For removal with film cleaner, wet a wad of cotton and 
apply to film. Let stand awhile to soften lacquer. Then 
rub the surface with cotton until the coating is removed. 
The swab should be rotated with each stroke to prevent 
replacement of lacquer. Take a clean swab, wet with solu- 
tion, and go over the entire surface. Hang the film to dry. 

Use the same method for carbon tetrachloride? as for 
film cleaner but make certain that all excess liquid is re- 
moved, Drying marks from this solution cause etching of 
the film. 

Xylol 


mover. This solution can be used on a wad of cotton 


(pharmaceutical quality) is the preferred re- 


rubbed gently over the surface of the film. No pre-treat- 
ment is required. It has excellent working qualities and 
dries almost instantly. 

thinner, alcohol, xvlol, and film 
cleaner are inflammable. Keep containers closed and work 


Caution! Lacquer 


in well-ventilated areas. Do not use plastic receptacle for 
Xylol. 

The films commonly used are Kodachrome, Ektachrome. 
and Anscochrome. They require varied treatment. 

With Kodachrome, remove the lacquer from both sides. 
Apply color to the emulsion side. 

Ektac hrome should be cleaned on both surtaces with 
xylol or film cleaner. Do not use the bath solutions on this 
film. Apply color to the emulsion side for small areas and 
local spotting. When extensive work is required, it should 





be done on the film base since such treatment on the 
emulsion side causes the film to become opaque It must 
be illowed to dry before more work Is pr ssible. 

Clean both surfaces of Anscochrome with film cleaner 
w Xylol. Apply color to the emulsion side 


Preparing Paints for Use 


When using color stamps such as Kodak or Nichols 
wet a #5 brush with water and apply it to a color stamp 
Lift the color with the brush and place on a white tile 
or a white dish. Repeat for additional colors, arranging 
them in the same manner as a painter does on his palette 
Leave enough room on the tile for blending the tints and 
shades desired. Set the tile aside to dry 

When using liquid colors, insert a #5 brush into the 
bottle 


cle s ribed 


und transfer the dve to the tile in the manner first 


Preparing Clearing Solution 


When an undesired color has been applied to a trans- 
parency, it can be removed by using a clearing solution 
made by mixing one part of household white vinegal with 
ten parts of water 

lo clear large areas of color, soak the transparency in 
this solution until clear. Lift and dip intermittently. This 
will work with light tones but for deep colors, the solution 
must be changed two or more times. This prevents the 
film from absorbing an overall tint. When it is clean, rinse 
shake off excess 


in running water remove remaining 


moisture with a wad of soft cotton or a damp chamois 
Hang the film to dry 


lo clear a small area, dip a brush into the solut‘on and 


place it on that section. Revolve the brush, rine, and re- 


peat until clear. Brush the area with clean water to neu- 


tralize the vinegar solution, Remove the moisture from 


the film and hang it to dry 
Painting Sky Areas 
lo paint a large area, such as a sky, place this portion 


ot the film emulsion sic up ma downward position on 


lute acetic acid 


the ground glass. This is done so that in painting, blend- 
ing, and washing, the excess liquid will run off the film 
rather than into the surrounding areas. Attach it with 
Scotch tape. 

With a #5 brush, dipped in water, wash the complete 
transparency by brushing over it several times. This pre- 
treats the film for painting. 

Extensive work and too much heat from the light may 
cause swelling of the emulsion and buckling. Heat may 
also cause the color to set too rapidly. These things can 
be minimized by an occasional brushing of the entire sur- 
face with a large, clean, damp brush. 

Select the size brush best suited to the area to be 
painted, Dip into clear water, shaking off any excess. With 
the tip, pick up a little color from the tile and place on a 
clear area. Add another color or colors, mixing to the de- 
sired tone. 

With even horizontal strokes, paint upward to the hori- 
zon line. Repeat several times to achieve the desired den- 
sity of color. Then with a wet #5 brush, wash downward 
from the horizon, using horizontal strokes. This will blend 
the color. 

To achieve a natural looking sky, the tonal range should 
be graduated from light to dark, beginning at the horizon. 

With a wet brush, start again at the horizon and work 
downwardly with horizontal strokes for a short distance. 
Repeat the washing, extending and overlapping the dis- 
tance done each time. This results in the gradation de- 
scribed. 

Wash over the entire film, using a wet #5 brush. Re- 
move from the easel, and dry the moisture from the re- 
verse side with a small wad of cotton. Go over the emul- 
sion side with a dry brush. Hang the film to dry. A bent 
paper clip, placed through a perforation, is an ideal device 


to use. 


Spotting and Painting Small Areas 


Dip a small wet brush into the desired color. Remove 
the excess by placing the brush on a strip of white paper 
or lintless blotter. Draw the brush toward you, with a re- 
volving motion to point it, then apply the color to the area 
to be painted. Repeat until the color is right. With a 
clean, damp brush, stroke the painted area several times 
to blend. 

Dry the reverse side with cotton and remove excess 
moisture from the emulsion with a dry brush. Hang the 
film to dry. 

No pre-wetting of the film is required for small areas. 


Tinting Entire Slide 


One method of adding an over-all color to a slide is by 
immersion. Using a four ounce glass containing the de- 
sired color solution, dip the slide into the color by means 
of a bent paper clip inserted through a corner perforation. 
Let it remain for a minute or two. Examine, and continue 
bath, if necessary, to achieve the tint desired. 

Shake off excess moisture and clean the highlights with 
a brush wet with clearing solution. This clearing must be 
done on both sides of the film. Hang the film to dry. 

A second method of adding over-all color is by paint- 
ing. This is done on the emulsion side only. Wash the 
entire surface with a brush dipped in the color solution. 
Repeat painting for the desired tone. 

Clean the highlights with clearing solution. 

Remove from easel, dry moisture from the back with a 
wad of cotton and from the front with a dry brush. Hang 
the film to dry. 





Multiple Painting 


When using a number of colors, great care should be 
used to prevent mingling. Keeping the areas that are to 
be painted in a downward position on the easel, will 


minimize this problem. 


Paint one section at a time, blending each with a damp 
brush. Let set awhile before approaching its borders with 
another color. 

In the event some mingling occurs, remove with the 
clearing solution. 

When completely painted, let set for a few minutes be- 
fore washing the entire surface with a damp brush. 

Remove the film from the easel, dry the reverse side 
with cotton, and’ with a dry brush absorb the moisture 
from the emulsion side. Hang the film to dry. 


Lacquering Film and Mounting 


If the transparency is not to be mounted in glass, a 
protective coating of lacquer should be applied. 

Mix one part of clear lacquer with three parts of lacquer 
thinner in a four ounce glass. Insert a bent paper clip 
through a corner perforation of the slide, then dip into 
the solution, Hang it diagonally so that the lacquer drips 
off evenly in one direction. It is best to select the darkest 
bottom corner for this dripping. Hang the film to dry in 
a dust-free cabinet. 

If glass mounting is to be used, do not lacquer the film. 

The technique and methods, that have been discussed, 
are basic procedures for painting color transparencies. The 
creativeness and the initiative of the painter will enable 
him to develop his own personal moods and expressions, 


Then The Fun Begins— 


By Ruth Sage Bennett, FPSA 


They go just so far and then stop! 

They lead you through a list of materials and de- 
scribe the methods and leave you dangling. 

They assume you were a pal of Rembrandt or 
Rivera and need only the how-to-do-it information. 

Who? 

Every author of a Journal article on color retouch- 
ing who has written in the past ten years! You've been 
offered transparent oils on glass, Webster dyes, food 
colors, pastel crayons and a host of other media, all 
good. But after they got through that part, there you 
were dangling on a thin thread with no road signs to 
lead you on. 

I'll not make the mistake of assuming you have 
painted masterpieces, or even tinted a snapshot. And 
I don’t particularly care which of the do-it-yourself 
kits you assemble, there is good in all of them. I'm 
concerned with what you do with them. 

I wish I could have printed right here the picture 
which appeared on the Journal cover in April, 1956. 
If vou have that issue go get it right now. I didn't 
make the picture but I did retouch it. It was a real 
problem. In case you don’t have it handy it was the 
little Dutch candlemaker, working in front of a win- 
dow. but with strong lighting falling on her from the 
inside of the room. 


The picture is beautiful, but having been made 
with a mixture of daylight and artificial, it posed some 
real problems. The light coming through the window 
was strongly blue, from the north sky, that from the 
right had little blue from the artificial light and was 
therefore very yellow. My task was to add enough 
blue to the inside-lighted portions to balance the day- 
light, and to tone down the blue of the daylight where 
it hit inside the yellow area as on the chair back and 
especially on the girl's face. 

If you will look at the color wheel in the Walker's 
article in this issue, you'll get the idea. You work by 
opposites. If an area is too blue, look across the wheel 
and you'll see the opposite color needed to compen- 
sate is yellow. If it is yellow, you need a blue. 

Learn to think of color in terms of light, not in the 
pigment colors you learned in kindergarten. You have 
only three colors in color film: cyan, magenta and yel- 
low. Cyan is a bluish green, it is white light with 
the red removed. Magenta is white with the green 
removed. Yellow is white with the blue removed. You 
can also think of them as minus colors: minus-blue, 
minus-green and minus-red. In projection, when these 
colors are added on the screen with subtle differ- 
ences in the amounts, you can re-create the colors of 
nature. Keep this in mind, it will be important later. 





Back to the candlemaker. You can see now that I 
had two major retouching jobs because of the mixed 
lighting. In the portions lighted only from inside I had 
to supply the missing blue. In the parts lighted only 
by daylight, by a clear blue sky, I had to tone down 
the blue by adding yellow and red to achieve har- 
mony. Simple washes over the major areas accom- 
plished most of that for me. 

The more difficult part was in the smaller areas 
which had been reached by both kinds of light. Each 
of these had to be assessed by itself and in relation 
to the whole. | was using transparent water colors 
so the first step was to increase the dilution and thus 
apply less color to each small spot. Since the object 
had a strong color of its own in many cases, that had 
to be balanced against the color of the light and a 
compromise decided upon 

In some of the shadow areas, instead of lumping 
one color on the spot, it was found much better to 
retouch with each of the film colors, cyan, magenta 
and vellow. In that way the density of each of the 
colors in the film was built up and the whole was 
blended so the retouching did not show when we 
made our separations. (To deepen a shadow in black 
would cause it to appear as a blob in the final print. ) 
Use any colors svaringly, it takes only a little to make 
al big difference 

Perhaps you are worried about making a mistake 
in color? Don't be. You can wash it out and start again. 
You can even bleach out all the color, or any layer by 
using selective bleaches 

I have purposely described a really tough retouch- 
ing job. I hope you watch your lighting when shooting 


and avoid it 


Salvation For 


Cropping was done when the original Kodachrome transparency 
was enlarged onto Kodak Super XX film. 


The important thing is to start. I've had folks say 
they couldn't even spot 35mm slides. It isn’t like spot- 
ting an 8x10, I'll admit, but with a good magnifier and 
fine brushes it requires only a little practice. You 
must have plenty of discarded slides you can use for 
that. Just tape them firmly to a larger piece of glass 
for convenience in handling, work over a small hole 
in a black mask and have a strong light to see by. 
Start on the big spots and blobs and with practice 
you'll find you can do even the pinholes. 

In my RLP lecture I show a before and after pair 
where a tiny spot of the wrong color spoiled an other- 
wise excellent shot of a fungus growth on a log. A bit 
of sky light bounced off the top of a log and com- 
pelled your attention | its brightness. The log had 
no bark, just a shiny gray surface, and that bit of 
blue gleamed like a diamond in a dime store ring. A 
very dilute touch of orange and black caused the 
blue to disappear and a smooth gray log to take its 
place. That was all the retouching needed to turn it 
into an exhibition slide with several acceptances. 

Use the finest brushes you can get, fine soft camel 
hair. Charge them with just a little color and use 
them almost dry. Build up the color bit by bit, even 
changing color a little between bits. Don’t poke them 
into the soft gelatin. Enough of that and you'll have 
holes that can't be retouched. The idea is to let the 
gelatin soak up the color, not chisel it in. 

As I have tried to say, the fun really begins when 
you come to choose the color you will retouch with. 
If you will get the basic facts of color straight in 
your mind, perhaps have a good color wheel at hand 
for reference, and take it easy, you'll find it is really 
fun and not half so hard as you may now think. 


Slide Shooters 


By Frank Pallo 


Seems that we're always looking for a new and 
better mousetrap, but how many of us are ever able 
to find one? Not many I’m sure. As a matter of fact, 
the odds were so discouraging that I decided to 
concentrate on something far more satisfying than 
mousetraps ever were . . . keeping the in-laws supplied 
with pictures of our youngsters. 

You're probably thinking “so what's so hard about 
that,” and you are absolutely right. There is nothing at 
all difficult about making pictures. My only difficulty 
was that I developed a great fondness for “shooting” 
Kodachrome and Ektachrome transparencies, and was 
especially reluctant to give any of them away. Doesn't 
this strike a familiar note? You bet it does; this is a 
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problem that has confronted slide makers—or, more 
accurately, the printless relatives of slide makers, for 
many a moon. Needless to say, there is a limit to the 
excuses that can be used over the years soooo, if you 
can't beat ‘em—join ‘em. Make black-and-white nega- 
tives and prints from your color transparencies, and 
you will, without a doubt, surprise even yourself with 
the quality exhibited in the final prints. 

The procedure for doing this is a very quick and 
easy one, and you don't need a perfectly exposed slide 
to get top-notch quality either. Kodak Super-XX Film 
Super-XX_roll film was discon- 


tinued a few years ago) is recommended for making 


(in sheets )—(only 
the negative, and the exposed film should be 
developed in Kodak Developer D-76 for just six min 
utes at 68 F. 

It goes without saying that the size of the resulting 
negative should be no larger than the size your en- 
larger is capable of accepting, so make your purchase 
of film with that in mind. If at all possible, try placing 
the MOUNTED transparency in the enlarger negative 
carrier to avoid unnecessary handling of the colo: 
film. This may involve making an improvised “carrier” 
but it will be worth it. 

From here on the technique is basically the sam« 
as for conventional enlarging. The transparency is 
placed in the negative carrier with the shiny side of 
the film facing the enlarger light, and the image is 
focused to size on the paper easel. The one big differ 
ence is that a sheet of the Super-XX film is used in 
place of the enlarging paper when you are ready to 
make the exposure. Since this is a panchromatic film 
(sensitive to all colors) it must be handled in total 
darkness. If you have a few cut sheet film holders at 
your disposal it would help considerably, because it 


would only be necessary to “go dark” for a few sec 


onds while the exposure is being made 
When using this method don't load film in all of the 
holders though. Instead, place a sheet of single weight 


photographic paper in one side of a holder for focus 


The Kodachrome transparency from which this print was made 
was one full stop underexposed, but a high quality enlargement is 
still very easily obtainable. 
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A “bounce flash" Shot made originally on Kodachrome. The black 
and white print was made from a (Super XX) negative which was 
developed in Kodak developer D 76 for just six minutes. 


ing purposes. (The base side of the paper is better 
for focusing.) Then, place this holder flush against 
the upper left-hand corner of the enlarging easel. The 
“handle” on the black slide should be on your right 
so that the slide can be pulled without interference. 
Focus and compose the projected image by using the 
largest lens opening, and move the easel, not just the 
holder, when necessary. 

When you are ready to make an exposure simply 
stop the lens down to about f/16; remove the “focus- 
ing holder” from the easel and replace it with a holder 
loaded with film. Put out all of the lights; pull the 
black slide—being careful not to jar the holder out of 
position—and make about a 2-second exposure. Re- 
place the black slide and you can now turn on the 
white lights. 

After making test exposures with a condenser en- 
larger (Kodak Precision A), a diffusion (Kodak Pre- 
csion B ), and a fluorescent ( Kodak Flurolite ), it seems 
that an average exposure is somewhere around two 
seconds at {/16 for an average transparency. If the 
transparency is a little dark, increase the exposure a 
second or two; if it is light use a smaller lens opening 
or cut down on the exposure time. 

Development can be accomplished in a tray, in total 
darkness. A good method is to presoak the film in a 
tray of water, which is at the same temperature as 
the developer until the sheets separate from each 
other without difficulty. Place the sheets in the water, 
one at a time, and agitate them by continually moving 

(See Prints, page 42) 





Color Blindness 


By Howard F. Gallup, Ph.D" 


Figure 2. Look at the dot between the two large 
squares and note the apparent brightness of the cir 
cles, which are identical 


Have you ever had trouble picking out a red sweater 
in a dimly lit closet? Or purchased a tie in a store 
only to find out later that it had changed color under 
a different light? Or ever worn sunglasses? If your 
answer to any of these questions is “Yes”, then you 
have had some experience of what it is like to be color 
blind. 

Total color blindness is a very rare disease, but per- 
pect color vision is also rare. Technically speaking, if 
a person, in order to match every color which he can 
distinguish, requires three separately adjustable lights 
(each of a different wavelength), then that person is 
said to have normal color vision. Because he requires 
three different colored lights which he can mix to- 
gether, he is known as a trichromat. The usual colors 
used in this matching are a red, a green and a blue 
light. 

Generally 
amounts of red, green and blue lights: so much red 
light and so much blue light to match a certain purple. 
Some people, while still requiring three different 
lights, need excessive amounts of one or more of them. 


speaking, most people prefer certain 


They are said to be color weak, and there are several 
kinds of such weaknesses, depending upon which 
lights must be present in excessive amounts. The usual 
term for such a weakness is anomaly, and there are 
all degrees of anomalies. Technically again, a person 
with such a weakness is termed an anomalous trichro- 
mat. 

Occasionally, the above weaknesses are so marked 
that one of the lights is not required at all. That is, 
some people can match all the colors visible to them 
by merely adjusting two lights of different wave- 
lengths. They are said to be dichromats. There are 
different kinds of dichromats, corresponding roughly 
to the different kinds of anomalous trichromats. 

There are a few cases on record of people who re- 
quire only one light to match all the colors they can 
distinguish—and it does not matter which light you 
give them: an orange, a green, a violet. Their discrimi- 
nations are reduced to brightness differences only, and 
are therefore said to be achromats ( without color) or 
monochromats. A few people have been of exceptional 
interest to color investigators: they are trichromatic in 
one eye and anomalous or dichromatic in the other 
eye. In fact, much of what we know about the experi- 
ences of color blind people has come from just such 
persons. 

Unless a person is severely diseased, he may be 
quite unaware of this until adequately tested, or at 
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least informed by someone else. He has learned that 
certain things are red (apples), certain things green 
(grass ), and the like. It is only the difficult discrimina- 
tions which confuse him. The first case of color de- 
ficiency on record goes back to 1798 when John Dal- 
ton, an English chemist, was informed that he wore 
outlandish color combinations to his lectures at the 
university. He recorded his experiences, and color 
blindness was known as Daltonism for many years. 
People still turn up, surprised to find that they are 
color deficient. Actually, about 8% of American males 
and 0.5% of American females are defective enough to 
show up on standard tests. 

The ability to distinguish colors does not seem to 
follow any simple evolutionary trend. Many insects 
possess it, as do fish, reptiles and birds. On the other 
hand, the primates are the only mammals definitely 
known to possess color vision, This probably leaves 
out the red-maddened bull, as well as the cats, dogs, 
and rodents. What looks to you like color vision in 
Rover is probably only a brightness discrimination 
which you cannot, or do not, make. 

So far we have been speaking of color disabilities as 
if they were congenital, that is, disabilities with which 
people are born. Many of them are. Geneticists can 
give adequate explanations for the higher incidence 
in males than in females, and for the trends found in 
families. These are color disabilities for which there 
are no known cures. Most likely they are correlated 
with an inherited deficiency in the ability to synthesize 
certain chemical compounds normally present in the 
eye. Until more is known about these compounds, and 
perhaps their artificial synthesis, dichromats will re- 
main dichromats. 

There are certain color diseases which are acquired. 
Any damage to the eye or to the visual centers in the 
brain may be accompanied by some loss in color vision 
as well. Pernicious anemia, certain vitamin B de- 
ficiencies and some kinds of gas poisonings may be 
accompanied by loss of color discriminations. The suc- 
cessful treatment of the more general disease is ac- 
companied by the successful restoration of color vision. 
interfere with 
one’s occupation. Chemistry is one in which color 


Color deficiency can occasionally 
discriminations are used for various tests; advertising, 
interior decorating, house painting are others. Some 
occupations are not open at all to those who cannot 
pass the color tests: military pilot, civilian pilot and 
locomotive engineer at one time. It is interesting to 
note that color blind persons could have been used 
during the Second World War, when objects of all 
sorts were camouflaged by painting them the same 
colors as their backgrounds. The person with normal 
color vision, who is used to relying on his color vision, 
would not have detected them. But to the color de- 
ficient person, who has been forced all his life to make 
brightness discriminations, these objects would have 
stood out against their backgrounds. Most occupations, 
however, make little or no demands upon color vision 
For example, it has been estimated that only 5-10 out 
of every 1,000,000 persons in the United States have 
difficulty distinguishing between red and green traffic 
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Figure 1. 


signals. Some cities have standardized their signals so 
that Red is always at the top and Green is always at 
the bottom, a choice that would bother only the blind 
person. It is also possible to make the red light red- 
orange and the green light blue-green so that only the 
totally color blind person will fail to discriminate. On 
the other hand, there is often a loss in visual acuity 
(the ability to perceive fine differences in detail) con- 
commitant with a loss in color vision, so that the color 
weak person might tend to be deterred from certain 
occupations, such as draftsman. 

The opening paragraph hinted at certain instances 
in which everyone is to some degree color blind. For 
example, there are so-called color-zones in the retina 
(the retina is the photosensitive layer of cells in the 
eye). These zones are probably correlated with the 
distribution of cells (rods and cones ) in the retina, al- 
though no one knows what this relation may be, There 
is a wealth of evidence which points to the cones be- 
ing involved in daylight vision (color, detail vision ) 
and to the rods being involved in night vision (sensi- 
tivity to weak lights, absence of color, poor detail 
vision). The cones are concentrated at the center of 
the retina, on the optic axis, and become less and less 
concentrated in the periphery. The rods are absent in 
the center, become most concentrated about 20 de- 
grees out, and then less concentrated in the extreme 
periphery. 

If you take a colored object, hold it at arm’s length 
to the side (See fig. 1), you will notice that the object 
is achromatic out of the corner of your eye. As you 
move the object around in front of your eye, it will 
begin to look colored. A yellow or blue object will 


look colored before a red or green object. In fact, 
starting with the red object directly in front, and mov- 
ing it outwards to the side, the object will become 





vellow and then gray. In other words, a normally tri 


chromatic eve IS dichromatic in its periphery and 
ichromatic in its extrem periphery 

In full daylight, the normal eye can distinguish a 
great number of hues. One estimate puts the figure 
above 7,000,000, and there are some 4,000 color names 
the English language. The finest discriminations 
are made in the vellow-green portions of the spectrum 
the region which also looks the brightest. As the gen 
} 


eral illumination 1S reduced such as happens each 
day at dusk), the number of discriminations is mark 
edly reduced. In addition, the vellow-greens are no 
longer the brightest, nor do they yield the finest dis 
criminations; there is a compl te shift, known as the 
Purkinje shift, so that the 


brightest and are the most easily discriminated. Coior 


blue-greens appear the 


vision. at lower levels of illumination, is different from 


und poorer than, color vision at higher levels of illumi 


nation. If the illumination is reduced still further, the 
reds begin to disappear entirely, then blues drop out 


then oranges and finally all color is gone: vision is 


chromatic 

One other illustration of normal color vision con 
cerns the fact that all colors are seen in relation to 
something else, and usually after something else has 
heen observed. There must be at least two things to 
see. or one does not see. A simple demonstration of 
this makes use of a diffusing, translucent surface (such 


as one half of a ping-pong ball) placed over one eye 


With the other eve closed, illuminate the room with a 
such as coil 


low wattage. fairly homogeneous source 


monly used in dark rooms If you are caretul to have 
a clean surface and refrain from blinking, in some 

thing less than a minute the light will apparently go 
out or often one sees a vague fogginess accompanied 


bv a feeling of dizziness or loss of orientation. If there 











Figure 3. Fixate the top dot on the necktie for about 
30 seconds and then look at a dot on a white surface 


is only one thing to look at (a diffused reddish light ) 
nothing is seen. A pencil mark on the surface, or mere- 
ly a blink of the eye putting the lashes in the way, 
and the light goes back on or the fog disappears. Once 
you have convinced yourself that, in order to see at 
all, there must be at least two things to discriminate 
(usually a figure against its background), the next 
step is to note that the apparent color and brightness 
of any object is determined in part by its background 

See Fig. 2). 
not look the same as the identical gray spot placed on 


A gray spot on a red background does 


a yeliow, blue or green background. There is some 
kind of interaction which takes place in the eye and 
which serves to modify the brightness and the color 
of objects. Similarly, the kind of illumination falling 
on an object will affect its brightness and color, You 
are all familiar with the ghastly appearance of skin 
under green lights. You might begin to wonder what 
is the true color of objects? And there is no answer 
The best you could do would be to say that we are 
used to observing objects under white light. 

This interaction taking place in the eve has its 
counterpart in temporal relationships. Any object 
which is viewed modifies the eye to some extent, so 
that one sees what are called after-images (tor ex- 
ample, the purple spots that remain after a flash bulb 
has gone off). (See Fig. 3). To a certain degree, de- 
pending upon the original light, such after-images 
affect all our color perceptions, although we are not 
usually aware of this. What is the true color of ob- 
jects? One would have to say that starting with a neu- 
tral gray surface would leave the eves in the best con- 
dition to judge the color of an object to be seen later. 
This would not be very normal, however, since we 
observe the color of a necktie sometimes after looking 
at the white shirt, sometimes after looking at the suit. 














You should see a white shirt, a black tie and white 


spots 
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sometimes after looking at many other ties on the 
same rack; rarely do we observe a necktie after star- 
ing at a neutral gray surface. To push this one step 
further, merely looking at a color causes that color to 
change, usually in the direction of a washing-out 
effect. 

What is color blindness? Or what is normal color 
vision? We might better ask: What varieties and de- 
grees of color vision are there? Much more is known 
today than in 1798 about color vision and color dis- 
abilities; much more remains to be discovered. Several 
good tests of deficiencies are in use; better ones will 
undoubtedly be forthcoming. The existent ones are 
hest used in conjunction with known job require- 
ments. If chemical analyses require certain color abili- 
ties, and if Test X can detect the absence of such 
abilities, then Test X is adequate for that job. More 
jobs in the future may require greater demands upon 


the color discriminations one can make. The stand- 
ardization of red traffic lights on top and green on 
the bottom illustrates one way in which reliance on 
color vision can be reduced or eliminated. The use of 
orange and blue-green is perhaps a better way. All of 
us are color deficient at some time or other; some of 
us may acquire temporary deficiencies as a by-product 
of a more general disease; some of us have inherited 
deficiencies which reduce our color discriminations 
under all conditions. Future knowledge of the photo- 
chemistry of the eye may permit treatment of the con- 
genital diseases. In the meantime, if you are color de- 
ficient (and you may be without knowing it), you can 
console yourself with the thoughts that everyone is 
deficient during part of every day and that color tele- 
vision will still look the same as ever in black and 
white. 


Instructions To The Jury 


By Dr. J. H. Arrieta 


As the Court Judge at the end of the debate addresses 
the jurors to instruct them regarding the merits of the 
case, emphasizing the evidence they should keep in mind, 
the arguments they should forget, and all other relevant 
points of the trial, so the Exhibition Chairman is con- 
fronted with the task of giving his Jury of Selection sound 
instructions for the forthcoming judging sessions. 

Unlike the procedure of the Court Judge, however 
these instructions should not be verbal and immediately 
preceding the commencement of judging. They should be 
given in a formal letter, which should be mailed from two 
to three weeks prior to the judging date. Written instruc- 
tions may be studied and commented on by the judges 
ind this mav result in the ironing out of misunderstandings 
and the improvement of rules; they also provide a record 
for the future chairman to fall back on at a later date 

These instructions to the Jury of Selection are necessary 
for two main reasons. In the first place, they will acquaint 
the judges with the particular system that the Exhibition 
uses for scoring entries, the conditions set by the sponsor- 
ing organization for awarding honors, and other points 
which vary from exhibition to exhibition. In the second 
place, some persons believe that their powers as judge are 
universal and that they may do and undo things as they 
please and see fit, irrespective of the wishes of the exhibi- 
tion committee and of the sponsoring organization. 

As this letter of instructions must go out far in advance 
of judging date, it will also serve as a reminder to the 
judges of their engagement with the exhibition, prevent- 
ing last minute arrangements for traveling (if necessary) 
for signing off their business, etc. The introductory para- 
graph of this letter may be a direct reminder of the judg- 
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ing engagement. This letter of instructions should be 
drafted as clearly as possible to prevent different interpre- 
tations. It must be concise and to the point so the differ- 
ent instructions can be easily understood. And, needless 
to say, it should be typed in a business-like manner, so the 
judges understand that the exhibition means business. 
The instructions proper are of three kinds 

1.—The system of selecting a show should come up first 
use of a silent electrical voting m 
for each judge, point value of the c 


hine, number of lights 
terent lights, maxi- 
mum and minimum scores possible, determination of mini 
mum number of points for acceptance, ete. 

2.—The conditions for awarding honors should follow 
Some exhibitions award honors in special categories of sub 
ject matter, like humor, portrait, still life, etc. The Color 
Division also sets conditions for awarding its Gold Medal 
for Special Recognition. There also may be Honorable 
Mention Ribbons for a lower category of slides. The judges 
should be told whether they are at liberty to award these 
honors at their discretion or whether the exhibition has 
set its own conditions for that purpose and, if so, what 
these conditions are. This is the time to state how many 
medal and honorable mention awards the Exhibition is 
presenting, the minimum number of points necessary for 
awarding a medal and an honorable mention ribbon, cate 
gories of pictures eligible for awards. 
should be informed whether they will be in the position of 


Also, the judges 


having a slide held out for future consideration for any 
of these awards or whether all slides of certain category 
or earning certain number of points will be reviewed at 
the end of the judging. 

3.—The last section of the instructions should be in a 





statement of adherence to the recommended practices and 
conditions of the PSA Color Division 
ance of one hundred slides (not necessary if past experi- 


minimum accept- 


ence of the Exhibition warrants a large number of entries) 
1 Upper limit to the number of slides accepted no re- 
strictions regarding classification of technique employed 
The letter should be 
closed with three short paragraphs stating: 1.—an invita 


or subject matter represented etc 


tion to the judges to exhibit four slides each during the 
public showings of the accepted slides, for which an entry 
blank marked 


time ind place where the judging sessions will be held 


Judge s Slides” should be inclosed: 2.—the 
ind 3 in invitation to submit suggestions which might 
he Ip for planning a better judging and a better show. 

The Fourteenth San Francisco Exhibition of Color 
Slides used a letter of instructions drafted along the con- 
cepts expressed above none ol the judges who received 
it raised any questions, and the judging procet ded smooth- 
After making the neces- 
sary changes to adapt it to the new conditions in 1959, 
The Fifteenth San Francisco Exhibition will use the fol 


This draft is given here 


ly during the two davs SEeSSIOT § 


lowing draft as an elastic speci- 
men which may be adapted to many circumstances 
Dear Sir 
Che Photocrome Club of Sap Francisco is looking for- 
ward to your visit as a judge for our Fifteenth San 
Francisco International Exhibition of Color Slides. As 
the date of this judging is close at hand, I should like 
to acquaint you with our system of selecting a show. 
We shall use a silent electrical voting machine for 
five judges with four lights for each judge. These lights 
will have a point value of from one to four points, mak 
i minimum score of five points and a maxi 
All five judges must 


ng possible 
mum of twenty points for each slid 
vote before anv lights are visible on the box. For the 
rating of a slide. we ask our judge s to take into consid- 
eration techni originality use of color and interest 
value: a slide having all of these qualities in the opinion 
of the judges, should naturally rate twenty points from 
a theoretical point of view. In practice, however, there 
ire other intangibles to take into consideration: but the 
point is that in an International Exhibition like ours, 
there always are a certain number of top quality slides 
which should rate that high 

Our Fourteenth San Francisco Exhibition has been 
accorded Special Recognition and has been presented 


with the PSA Color Division Gold Medal. This medal 


will be awarded to the best slide of the show at the dis- 
cretion of the Jury of Selection. We hope that our judges 
will keep in mind that any of them may ask to have a 
slide held out during judging for future consideration 
toward this award. 

Even though the satisfaction of having a slide ac- 
cepted for exhibition is a reward in itself and the ac- 
ceptance ribbon actually becomes a certificate of merit, 
Photochrome Club of San Francisco still thinks that 
special recognition should be given to those slides which 
possess all of the representative characteristics of the 
best color slide photography as it is practiced today. 
Consequently, we are awarding ten Sterling Silver 
Medals and twenty-five Honorable Mention Ribbons to 
the thirty-five slides which deserve to be so honored in 
the opinion of our judges. These slides, naturally, will 
have to be selected from those earning the highest 
scores 

For the awarding of all these medals and ribbons we 
hope that final decisions will be unanimous. 

We have placed no restrictions as to subject matter 
represented or technic employed, and we are hoping 
that our Jury of Selection will give us a cross section of 
old and the new: human interest and a bit of humor 
keep the audience interested during a show of so much 
creative art. 

Also, we have placed no restrictions as to the number 
of slides which should be accepted for exhibition, but 
we are hoping that our judges will give us a manage- 
able show. In our point score system, we feel that you 
can accept all slides up to a certain numerical value 
which you may determine at the end of the judging, so 
that no second round will be necessary. 

Each member of the Jury of Selection is invited to 
submit four slides for exhibition during the public show- 
ings of the accepted slides. Enclosed you will find an 
entry form for this purpose. 

Judging will begin at 8:00 P.M. on Friday, March 6 
at the Photography Center in the new Recreational 
Arts Building, Duboce and Scott Streets, San Francisco. 
We hope to go over one-fourth of all the slides sub- 
mitted. Judging will proceed next day, Saturday, at 9:00 
A.M. 

Any suggestions you may dive me for planning a be t- 
ter judging and a better show will be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Respectfully 





Prints 


From page 37 


the bottom sheet to the top. After all the sheets are 
agitated in this manner for a few cycles, they can be 
placed in the developer where the same type of agita- 
tion is continued for the entire six minutes developing 
time. This is followed by a quick rinse; fixing, wash- 
ing, and drying 

If yours is a 35mm enlarger, black-and-white nega- 
tives can be produced by the contact printing method. 
To make certain that the transparency is in firm con- 
tact with the film it is best to remove it from the mask 


or ready-mount. The exposure can be made in a 
printing frame or contact printer, and the average 
time is just one or two seconds when a 25-watt lamp 
is about six inches away from the film. 

It was suggested earlier that this is an ideal way 
to keep your friends and relatives supplied with 
prints, but don’t overlook the other possibilites this 
technique offers. You can enlarge just part of the 
transparency if the composition so dictates, and it is 
even possible to “burn in” or “hold back” light or dark 
areas. Interested in making salon prints? don't 
hesitate for a minute! A well-exposed and developed 
negative is capable of making salon size enlargements 
without having the print look like a copy. Try it and 
see if you don't agree. 
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Lament Of A Slide Exhibition Chairman 


By Burdette E. White, APSA 


At the risk of appearing to be “fussy,” this observer of- 
fers a few suggestions which, if heeded by slide exhibitors 
in the preparation of their entries and the packaging of 
them for mailing, would considerably simplify the task 
of exhibition and contest chairmen. Also, the exhibitors’ 
pictures would receive the best possible presentation at 
judgings, followed by a reasonably assured safe return to 
home hb; sec. 
BINDING 
hibitions thev are certainly worth the little effort and ex- 
pense involved in binding. Unbound slides are in constant 
danger of being ruined by “dirt” and abrasion. And if the 
maker isn’t concerned for the safety of his work, he should 


If slides are worthy of consideration in ex- 


consider the exhibition committee’s problem in handling 
mixed (bound and unbound) slides, particularly during 


projection. Properly bound slides not only reduce the 
focusing problem, the resulting corner-to-corner sharp- 
ness greatly enhances the slide’s acceptability during the 
critical judging period. 

There are many different methods used to bind slides 

a few are good, many are mediocre and some are just 
simply BAD! Trying not to become involved in the “which 
is best” controversy, we shall mention a few objectionable 
features that commonly exist in any run-of-the-mill group 
of exhibition or contest entries. 

1. Sticky binding tape is one of the really exasperat- 
ing problems. It is surprising how many slide makers per- 
sist in using the old cloth tapes that can be depended 
upon to bleed adhesive over the glasses of their own en 
tries as well as upon the work of others in which they 
necessarily must come in contact during normal exhibition 
handling. This causes “dirt” to stick to glasses, often com 
pletely spoiling the effect of the picture when it is pro 
jected. And comm ttees cannot he expected to keep slides 
clean when they become smeared with adhesive. Consider- 
ing other vexing situations arising from “bleeding” binding 
tape, and with several excellent non-bleeding tapes on the 
market, there seems little justification for continued use o! 
the messy type, at least on the exhibition level! 
extra thick bindings that tend 
to stick in projectors or fail to fit into standard slide trays 


2. Over-sized bindings 


are a particular nuisance to exhibition workers. 

3. Off-center cropping may operate against the exhibitor 
for severely cropped slides are less disturbing to viewers 
and judges when kept centered on the screen This is a 
minor fault but reflects careless technique). 

1. Avoid multiple thumb-spots. When two or more 
thumb-mark choices occur, or if the mark is improperly 
placed, the slide may make its debut before the judges 
in an inverted position. 

5. Metal bindings with gummed labels that come un- 
glued cause confusion and delay. If metal bindings are 
used the labels can be secured with scotch tape. Some 
metal bindings produce excessive Newton-ring problems. 

PACKAGING: Considerable time is consumed “rassling” 
with poorly or complicatedly wrapped slides. This may 
seem a small item, but any device for conserving time for 
committees handling large quantities is worthy of consid- 
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eration, and the benefit works as well for the exhibitor 
conserving his time and better protecting his precious 
slides. 

1. Package size: It is unnecessary to send four 2x2 slides 
in boxes larger than the flat processor's twenty-exposure 
package. A stiff 2”x4” card beneath and on top of two 
layers of slides, separated by a thin sheet of paper will 
give good protection. A thin, light (but rigid) wood frame 
holder to enclose such a box may be used for added secur- 
ity. Such a frame needn't be over 4% inches long by 2% 
inches wide by % inches thick. The small size is then suit- 
able for posting in a convenient mailing envelope—a sys 
tem that handily expedites the job of return-mailing (par- 
ticularly, where reports and other enclosures need be re- 
turned with the entries). 

2. Packing: If carefully cleaned before 
packing they should remain so (barring adhesive smear) 


slides are 


at least through the important judging process. Wrapping 
slides individually accomplishes nothing more than adding 
to the receiver's burden. When using a manila envelope 
a wise precaution is to further secure the bottom-end flap 
with a strip of scotch tape. Slides have become lost when 
the original adhesive failed to hold. Name and address 
on the enclosed pack would be an additional safeguard in 
such an eventuality, 

3. Labeling: Take care to make all data legible! Where 
return labels are requested—use gummed labels; and if 
postage is required—send stamps sufficient to cover return 
(No coins! ). 

PROJECTING: While we are in a lamenting mood, let 
us speak for the exhibitor with a fervent plea for respect 
for his slides. Most important is the matter of projector 
heat. There is absolutely no excuse for the warping and 
burning of exhibitors’ films in substandard projectors. The 
first responsibility any exhibition must assume is that of 
protecting the entries solicited. No unusual skill is required 
to determine if a projector will, or is damaging transpar- 
encies, and yet we are too frequently reminded of this 
carelessness when we check our work returned from some 
of the “shows.” Projectionists can guard against this dam 
age by limiting the time a slide is on the screen. 

And may the exhibitor expect that his slides will be 
judged in a suitably darkened room, projected upon a 
quality screen with appropriate illumination! Also, that 
his valued slides will be carefully repacked for return ship- 
ment by FIRST CLASS mail—marked FRAGILE. 

GENERALLY: Exhibition Committees have limited 
lo their exacting duties. Any refinement along 
labor-saving lines, although small, when multiplied by 


time to < 


numerous entries, constitutes a welcome and considerable 
assistance. Every exhibitor should remember that a clean 
properly marked and bound slide will place its maker's 
efforts before the judges in the most favorable “light” and 
bring joy to the committee, whose labors will be lightened 
accordingly. 

Exhibitions need exhibitors—and vice versa! Working 
cooperatively is not a choice—It is an obligation and a 


TRUST! 





Judging Your Own Pictures 


trial. Take the time to project those slides later under the 


I can size up somebody else ’s 
them carefully 


it, | simply can’t appraise my own best conditions, and study 


work id or are thinking like that about vourself 
immediately. Put the 


brother vor Even after projection, don't decice 
pictures aside for a few days or even a week if you can 


work is tough 
wait. The next time you look at them you'll see things 
I've discovered slides which 


second rate and which 
the Salons successfully 


of company. Appraising our own 


There are several peculiar reasons for this phenomenon. Per you never noticed before 
hay me of the most important is that you like yourself. That's were originally tossed aside as 
wi ) are sympathetic with the result of your efforts. The 1re now m aking the rounds of 


picture is your creation. You may have struggled to get it and 


make it That influences your judgment and you expect others If it is a 
to react the same way hang up the picture where you see it every day for a 
week, two weeks or even longer You'll he amazed at 
picture change. As the original 


black and white enlargement or color print, 


possible reason for the trouble is familiarity. You 

how the values of the 
subject or subject matter. The mem 
} } familiarity with the subject matter or the 
you photographed or the subject's expression “A 
In other word you can’ had getting the picture begin to wear off and the cold 
oO ords, ve an't se« ~ 

blooded” judge in you starts taking over, you begin to 
You begin to ap- 


Another 

know too much about the 1 
ry of the place problems you 
influences your judgment again 
the picture for what it really is 


the torest for the trees 
soe 
on the basis of subject matter 


composition 


ere are a few suggestions on how to lick the probtem. They praise it 
technique, the things that count. 


he Iped me and also he Iped others 

Remember, unless the picture is part of a series, every picture 
should speak for itself. The viewer, even if a friend and more 
open the box and especially if a stranger, is not particularly interested in the 
trouble you had in getting the picture or making it. ITS THE 


PICTURE THAT COUNTS!—Jack A Goxpsack, APSA 


Never judge anvthing by a hastv glance. When vou get 
that box of slides back from the processor, I know you 
just can't wait to see them. You rip 
inv light. But how do vou see 


held ep the slides te 
work a fair 


Certainly not at their best. Give vou 


them? 


After The Big "A" And The Big 'F'——? 


urd saying that they were too 
ge, it matters 


onvention I had the pleasure ot Iwo ot the big F's were he 
received their A’s and old and had served their time. Whatever our a 
now that they had little. Youth, in fact, is not a physical affair at all, but a quality 
several of mind and spirit. You may 25 


ibers who 
be mentally baldheaded at 25 


wus indeed discour iging tm 
I am tired; I ind you may be a romping blade at 80. Byron was only 34 
am ashes where once I was fire And the 


t their plans were 


I have done my part 

ind another Let the new when he wrote—“] 
soul im my bosom Is cle ad WW hat I loved I now 
ilways dramatizing him- 


invthing 
mive done enough idmire and my 
find vembers who stopped all ictivi 
bie A. Were they working in the 
letters? If so, they were work- that 
for themselves and not for others or the Society, One Lite 
] 


rer than himself to live purpose- nine 
older people in and beyond their prime. Goethe completed 
| 


Faust when he was past SO proving the increase In power under 
the buffeting of time 
The se Honors mean much moore 


he irt IS grav as my he id Byron was 
self, but that he died an old man of 36 is as indisputable as 


Browning died i yvound man it 77 Pitkin who wrot 


Begins at Forty.” had the facts when he claimed that 


tenths of the world’s greatest work has been done by 


enoug or thei 


mething big 
itive ind service minded 
to our friends what kind of men and ‘vomen 


immed the b 4 or the big F, that we were 
honor. Let this be re illy the be ginning and 


Thank goodness, this lack of inspiration only 


than a pair of initials. The 
gained throughout ths 


nean increased wisdom and expenence 
he Society where 


now prepared to work for t 
We can keep our brains 


ind exercise our con 


vears. You are 
logic and clear thinking are required 
from growing rusty by continuing to us« 
To carry on with an eagerness to 
ind better organi 
| express our 


the Honored 

those that are bored stiff now, it is simply 
iving that there is nothing much in the imme 
If the past alone structive thinking 
challenge and to be an initiator of a stronger 
zation, we need to replenish our enthusiasm an¢ 
selves through programs, lectures and written articles. Do not 
your ability. There are hundreds of members 
position You can add a new 
to the Photographi 


meet the 


w tuture that intrigues vou now 
nt for me but the future looks drab or hope less, then 


esent becomes living in the past, feeding on memories 


ind before long I'll be trotting off to the nearest psychiatrist 
We should project Ourse lves into the future 

Before the big A we are driven on with the implanted desire 
f being bigger than the tithe APSA. But our hopes are never 
fulfilled with the letters, we must keep pouring our abilities 
The present now is ill absorbing 


underestimate 
who would love to be in your 
dimension to progressive thinking and 
Society of America. Remember, inspiration is contagious 
into the service of our society The inescapable conclusion is that you are needed more 
und the future that lies ahead has so much in store for us if AFTER the big “A” and the big “F” than ever before 

4. H. Hilton, APSA 


we will only rccept it 
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No PSA Member Is ‘Remote’ 


By Urban 


The photographer who lives in a big city has no real 
problem. He can join any one of a number of active 
camera clubs for instruction, companionship and com- 
petition. 

The photographer who lives “in the sticks” or over- 
seas, where there is little or no camera club activity, 
may think of himself as being remote from the main 
streams of photography 

But is he? 

Not if he is a member of the Photographic Society 
of America. At least he doesn’t have to be, for the PSA 
offers him many opportunities for participation if he'll 
just take advantage of them. 

Let's take a concrete example of PSA usefulness 

Hawaii, an archipelago of seven populated and 
dozens of smaller islands more than 2,000 miles west 
of the Pacific Coast of the United States, might be con- 
sidered “remote.” 

In some respects it is. But, as a Pacific crossroads, 
and as one of the world’s most popular resorts, it at- 
tracts visitors from all over the world. 

As you might suspect, a good many of these visitors 
are PSA PSA both 
gregarious and helpful, inevitably seek out other PSA 
members. As soon as a program chairman discovers a 


members and members, being 


“big name’ PSA member is coming to town, he goes 
to work setting up a program. 

Honolulu camera clubs have reaped rich rewards 
as a result. 

Within recent months they have enjoyed programs 
by such PSA leaders as Ansel Adams, FPSA; John R. 
Hogan, Hon. PSA, FPSA; Harry K. Shigeta, Hon. 
FPSA; Francis Wu, Hon. PSA, FPSA; Oscar H. Horo- 
vitz, APSA, FACL: Charles Albee Howe, APSA: Har- 
old E. Edgerton, FPSA; Bob and Edna Goldman, F 
and APSA; Alfred ]. Stewart, APSA; Seton Rochwite 
and Claire Webster. 

Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, Hon. FPSA, now retired in 
Honolulu, has given generously of his time to camera 
groups 

But, as you may suspect, such riches are not a regu- 
lar diet. Months go by without any visiting “name” 
photographers who can be tapped for a program. 

So what do harried camera club program chairmen 
do? They write to Irma Bolt for recorded lectures. 

Frederick F. D. Chu of the Kauai Camera Club 

PSA) was the first program chairman in the Islands 
to take advantage of this excellent method of provid 
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M. Allen 


ing first class programs when “live” programs have 
not been available. 
Bakken of the Pearl Harbor Camera Club 
(PSA) also discovered their value. 

But it has been only during the past year that they 
have really had a wide introduction to camera club 


Tom 


leaders in the Islands. 

This is because at the 1957 convention in St. Louis, 
Fred H. Kuehl, APSA, was able to get the Board of 
Directors to approve the use of recorded lectures by 
PSA Chapters. 

Walter L. Davis, president of the Hawaii Chapter, 
lost no time taking advantage of this. He has sched- 
uled a recorded lecture at almost every Chapter meet- 
ing since then—and made it a point to invite the presi- 
dents and leaders of all camera clubs to attend, 

Now that all the clubs know what the recorded lec- 
tures are, and how to go about scheduling them, 
there’s never any excuse for a program chairman to 
flub a meeting. 

But recorded lectures, 


available to all PSA clubs, 





mes WP 


are but a small part of the service available from the 
PSA to individuals and clubs. 

as Don Bennett remarks 
on the back pages of the Journal, with 


These services are listed 
re peatedly 
complete information to guide those wishing to write 
for them 

These services make it unnecessary for any PSA 
club or any PSA member to feel “remote.” 

\ good start for any new PSA member is to join 
one of the portfolios study groups or circuits, Right 
iway youll get acquainted on a “person-to-person” 
basis with fellow PSAers in other parts of the country 
Right away you'll start learning to take better pictures. 
Right away youll establish “bases of operation” from 
which to expand your participation in the PSA pro- 
vuram 

One of the most delightful evenings, for me, at the 
Philadelphia convention was a “reunion” with Barbara 
Green, commentator, and other members of Portfolio 
#36, which was my first PSA portfolio, “way back 
whe nN 

Another cherished memory is of a winter evening 
in ¢ hicago with suc h splendid people as George and 
Mildred Blaha, Blanche and Joe Kolarik, Louise K. 
Broman, H. | Johnson, and R. B. “Jack” Horner. My 
letter of introduction: the PSA button in my lapel. 

Another experience in “people-to-people” relations 
lll never forget shows what a wonderful fellow Ray 
Miess is. He had asked me to meet Fred | Bowron of 
New Zealand, who was to pass through Honolulu en 
route to the Baltimore PSA convention. 

A group of Honolulu photographers had lunch with 
I re d 


il posthast 


Then, while he went riding with relatives, I got 
letter from Ray 
new PSA membership card Would I please give it to 


enclosing Fred’s brand 


Fred so that his arrival on American soil and his mem- 
bership in PSA would coincide? 


Needless to say when I finally found Fred Bowron 
boarding his ship, the old Aorangi, that valued PSAer 
from Christchurch had an emotional shock he'll never 


torget. 


These experiences are mentioned merely as samples 


of the sort of friendships that spring so easily out of 
PSA membership, no matter how “remote” the mem- 
ber may think he is. He is only 
wants to make himself. 

For there are doors and doors leading into PSA and 
the many wonderful things that go on within its far- 
reaching walls. 


as “remote” as he 


There’s just one little catch. You don't get anything 
out of PSA except the Journal unless you bestir your- 
self to ask for it. 

No one has yet invented an electronic brain that 
can read your mind or estimate your photographic 
needs and wants. Youll have to speak up if you're to 
be heard. 

So if you're one of those PSA members living far 
from a big city and you have a feeling that you're re- 
mote from the center of activity, turn to the back page 
of this copy of the Journal and skim down the list of 
services. 

One of them, at least, will be just what you've been 
wanting. One of them, at least, will open the door to 
full membership in this wonderful organization. 

But it’s you who'll have to open the door. You'll find 
it's unlocked and the hinges swing easy 
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Meet. greet. these new P-Aere 


every member get a member 


ADAMS, Malcolm § 
Ave., 
1058 


, 7692 Sussex 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
cP 
Lions Gate Camera Club 
ADAMS, Robert T., 60 Rittenhouse Sr., 
N.E., Washington, D. ¢ 10°58 ¢ 
Henry C. Miner, Jr. 
AEGERTER, Ruth (Mrs. Harold J.), 
433N , Seward, Nebr. 10°58 
p 


6th St 


Robert T. Cottle, Jr. 
AUSTIN, Dave, 1371 Peachtree N.E 
Room 6% Aclanta 9, Ga 10°58 
}PT 
C. F. Luce, Jr. 
BAUKOL, Alvin P., 34 Alwarado Ave 
Mill Valley, Calif. 10°58 P 
Col. Joseph T. Klemovich 
BEAVIS, Miss Carole, 174 Morrison 
Ave., Staten Island 10, N. Y. 10°58¢ 
Mrs. Helene P. Carpenter 
, Re. 3, Waterloo, 


BEBOUT, George E 


lowa 10°58 CNP 
Robert Lippert 
BELL, William t 7309 Hilton Ave., 
Takoma Park 12, Md. 10°58 CNP 
Mrs. Sandra R. Thaw 
BENSON, Joseph D., 563 S. 28th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 10°58 P 
Sten T. Anderson 
BERN@ARDT, Carl H., 1525 
Rd., Cheshire, ¢ 10°58 


Byan 
CP 
Felix W. Lamminen 
SLEVENS, Iwan A., 1210 N 
10°58 P 
Robert T. Cattle, Jr. 
R, John ]., Ir., 417 W. 28th 
1058 < 


wm. C. 


onn 


Sth Se 


se ward 


, Del 
on 2, De 


jIRADLEY, Bret B Ir., Beechwood 
m, Columbia, Miss. 10°58 CJPT 
mM. C, 
Monte Rd., 
alif 10°58 CN 
George M. Warren 
1930 N. C Se., 
10°58 P 
William J. Conwell 


. Kenneth M 


Far 


IROWN, ¢ 4827 De 


4326 Kingsbury 
ledo | Ohio 10°58 C] 

James |. Sherry 

AROTHERS, W. Reed, 310 E. Sixth 

side Yio 10°58 CN 

mM. C. 
Chanan Bldg., 

10°58 CNIP 

Sh. Rioz Ali 
hloris ¥., SOl¢ 


Moines 12 


Pakistan 


OLFLESH, Mrs. ¢ 
Harwood Dr lowa 
Leo A. Dumser 
Ave 


eo 2420 - L2th 
10°58 <¢ 
Ralph E. Hargrove 
50 Streeter Ave 
10°58 N 
Ellsworth Riscel 
205 W. 57th 
ork I N. ¥ 10°58 CNI 
Jeanne R. Silbert 
I Pacific Stars & 


OO, San Francisco, 


Geraldine 


James A. Heim 
1434 Penn Ave 
10°58 CIP 
John G. McGeoy 


, Pitts 


January 1959 


DAILY, Mrs. Sophia Robert, 407 
Toledo Way, St. Petersburg 4, Fla. 
10°58 CT 

W. A. Pittman 

, 420 Rittimann, San 

10°58 ¢ 
Lloyd D. Witter 

, 2454 Nesbitt 

10°58 M 

mM. C, 

DiPALMA, James, 111 Pillow Ave., 

Cheswick, Pa. 10°58 CP 
F. J. Heller 

, 2617 Eleventh 

10°58 


DEAL, James ¢ 
Antonio 19, Tex 


DEANE, Everald E 
Ave., Akron 14, Ohio 


EBERT, Clifford © 
Se., S.¥ 
cP 


, Canton 10, Ohio 


Howard Oberlin 
301 S. Ellwood 
10°58 CP 

wm. C. 
K., 16901 Bollinger 
Calif 


ELDER, George ¥ 


Ave., Baltimore 24, Md 


ELFORD, Keith 
Dr., Pacific 
10°58 MP 


Palisades, 


Gerson D. Bender 
FRASER, Alexander, 124 Centinnial 
Ave., Meridan, Conn. 10°58 CT 
Henry C. Miner, Jr 
FRIDDLE, James Bruce, % W.S.A.V 
T.V., Liberty National Bank Bldg., 
Savannah, Ga 10°58 CM] 
mw. C. 
GEDDES, Lloyd F 255-50 Upland 
Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 10°58~-N 
Henry J. Beck 
GEIB, Warren C., 127 Ross Ave., 
Buffalo 7, N. Y 10°58 CP 
Edgar K. Nauth 
GIANELOS, James, 1330 Qaitman St., 
Denver 4, Colo. 10°58 ¢ 
Barrie H. Bieler 
GILLON, J]. W., Rec. Data Proc. I ab., 
Div. Ramo-Woolridge Corp., P. O 
Box 8405, Denver 10, 10°58 T 
mw. C. 
460 Iznart St., lloilo 
y, Philippines 10°58 
Sing Siong Huan 
GOLDTHPAIT, Joel A 
Medfield, Mass 


Colo 


GO, Antonio, 


, Longacre 
10’58 CN 
H. E. Berry 

GOULD, Dr. Wilbur | Park Ave 
New York 21, N. ¥ 10°58 CIT 

Dr. Horold B. Davidson 

GRAEB, Dr., Hahnenweg 2, Koeln, 
Stammheim, 10°58 


Farm, 


815 


vermany 
aC 
John Adams Dr., 
10°58 M 
G. P. Bristow 
0.1.C. Photo 


Box $26 


HEATH, Willard, 711 


San Antonio 1, Tex 


HEGODA, R. Wilson 
Bureau, C.1.D., P. O 
Colombo 7, Ceylon 

HEILEMAN, Burl, I‘ 
Needles, Calif 10 
aC 

Maple 


Morgantown, W. Va 


HICKMAN, Dr. James B 
Ave., Apé 
10°58 P 

Miss Evelyn McDeffet 

HOLMES, Lawrence W., Star Rowe, 

FE. Brookfield, Ver 10°58 ¢ 
Lois Crampton 

HOTTINGER, Joseph G., 1777 © 
McGalliard Ave Trenton | N. J. 
10°58 CN 

Elizabeth A. Ritter 

HOWE, Robert W., P. ¢ Box 126 

Roseville, Calif. 10°58 ¢ 


Joe Dixon 


HUDSPETH, Dr. Phil K., 524 Grane 
Ave 10°58 PT 
John M. Flinn 
INOUYE, George, Founders Hall, Box 
329, University of Dayton, Dayton 
9, Ohio 10°58 P 


, La Junta, Colo 


mM. C. 
KARPFEN, Felix M., 4831 St. Cather- 
ine St., W., Westmont, Montreal 6, 
10°58 NP 
Clifford J. Layzell 
KEENAN, Ralph, 517 - Slst Sc., 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 10°58 ¢ 
Vincent L. Stibler 
KELLEY, Joseph P., 149 R St., N.E 
10°58 IP 
Ollie Fife, APSA 
229 Santa Rita 
Modesto, Calif. 10°58 CNJP 
H. A. Thornhill 
KOLLAKOWSKY, Miss Hildegard A., 
818 N. Marshall Se., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 10°58 S 


Que., Canada 


Washington 2, D. ¢ 


KIRKLE, Elmer A., 
Ave.. 


Leona Hargrove 
LAW, Pvt. Alfred J., 3ed, Hq. Bery., 
USATC, FA, Ft. Chaffee, Ark. 
10°58 JP 
a. G. 
LEWIS, Wofford E., 6031 Summit St., 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 10°58 P 
Ralph G. Trogdon 
LOCKE, James D., Jr., 277 Argonne 
Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 10°58 P 
Carl Van Steenbergen 
LUNTZ, Leonard J., 423 N. Millvale 
Ave., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 10°58 CM 
Margaret J. McNabb 
LUSBY, Edwin W., P. O. Box 70, 
Puunene, Maui, Hawaii 10°58 CT 
Urban M. Allen 
MADRID 102 K — Third 
Kamuning, Quezon City, Philippines 
10°58 


Francisco R., 


mw. C. 
219 N. Midland 
10°58 J 


MATHSEN, 


Ave Nyack, 


George, 
N. Y 
aC 
MEIROWITZ, Hanely C., 75 Central 
Park, W., New York 23, N. Y. 
10°58 CP 
uC 
76th 
10°58 


MESETH, Donald t 
Se Els 


CPT 


, ZION 
45, 1 


wood Par 


MILLER, Dr. Jesse H., Jr., Re. 1, 


Box 245A, Springfield, Oreg. 10°58 


Leona Hargrove 
MILTENBERGER, Gilson, 11820 
Edgewater Dr 
10°58 CP 


Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Herbert M. Howison 

, 8201 Stevens Ave., 

10°58 P 


aC 


MOHR, Earl I 
Minne apolis 20, Minn 

MONTAGUE, Dr. LeRoy S., 318 
Medical Arts Bldg., Charleston 1, 
W. Va. 10°58 CNP 

Dr. Robert McKee 

2311 Estelle Dr., 

a Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 10°58 

CP 


MOSSMAN, Sidney, 


Maxine E. Fuson 

MURRELL, Victor A. G., 11229 Wright 
Rd 10°58 CNPT 
M. M. Phegley 

, L149 N. ( 
10°58 P 

Sten T. Anderson 


Lynwood, Calif 


NELSON, Herluf T 
Fremont, Nebr 


larkson, 


NESS, D. F 
Campbellford, Ont 


CMNIT 


07 


Saskatoon Ave., 
. Canada 10°58 
a. C, 
220 Stats 
10°58 


NITSCHKE, Mrs 
St., San Francisco 14, Calif 


CP 


Diane B., 


Joseph P. Fallon, Jr. 
Trygve, 6650 N. Knox 
10°58 S$ 

Leono Hargrove 
OOSTEN, Louis, 8001 Lore! Ave., 
Skokie, Il. 10°58 ¢ 
Lowrence J. Smith 
PASHKOVSKY, Jack D., 4830 Sancola 
Ave., N. Hollywood, Calif. 1058 M 
Charles J. Ross 
Stanley R., 434 University 
, Bethlehem, Pa. 10°58 ¢ 

John A. Ebner 
, 713 8. 35ch Ave 
CNIPT 


NOSTWICK, 
Ave 


, Lincolnwood 46, Ill 


PATRICK, 
Ave 


PAWLE, Arthur f 
Gary, Ind. 10°58 


a. C 
PECKHAM, Frank, 3473 Silverton Ave 
Wantagh, N. Y 10°58 P 
Kenneth K. Meyn 
, 4049 Terrango Rd 
10°58 N 
David M. Stroup 
POOL, Russell S., 403 E. Third St., 
Chaska, Minn. 10°58 ¢ 
Robert Leatherman 
POOLER, Russell W., 1733 - Lith 
Ave., 10°58 P 
Ralph M. McDaniel 


Modern Clinic, 


PETERSON, L. W 
LaVerne, Calif 


Yuma, Ariz 
RAO, Dr. D. V., 
Dodballapur, P. O., Bangalore, 
Mysore, India 10°58 
Dr. G. Thomas 
Giorgina, 437-12 - 85th Se., 
N. Y 10°58 | 
Joseph Seckendorf 
REIGHARD, Don, R.F.D. No. 1, 
10°58 S 


REID, Mrs 
Jackson Hgts., 


Swanton, Ohio 
uC 
REYNOLDS, Robert B., RD No. 1 
Highbanks Rd., Mc. Morris, N. Y 
10°58 CP 
Arthur M. Underwood 
RHODES, Andrew, 2714 Valley St., 
Ohio 10°58 P 
Delbert H. Rust 
Zeller, |r., 6836 
ille, Md. 10°* 


Dayton 24 


ROBERTSON. O 
Barton Rd., 
CP 


tiyattsy 


m. C. 
ROSEN, Jack, 398 Pinewood Dr., 
Levittown, Pa. 10°58 CIP 
ROSS, Walter, 165 ¥. 91st 
York 24, N. Y. 10°58 
RUBINSTEIN, Marior 
St., Miami 45, Fla. 1 
Mel Greene 
Ave... N 


CP 


RUDD, Douglas, 1726 First 
weat Falls, Mont 10°58 
RUDD, Frances (Mrs. Douglas), 172¢ 
Furst Ave., N., Great Falls, Mont 
10°58 CP 
R. Ted Prater 
Miss Alice, 701 Avon St., 


4, Mich. 10°58 3 


RUPP 
F lint \ 

Georgia Roper 

RYAN, P. J., 7 Druid Ce 
Ala 10°sR CP 


Tuscaloosa, 


uc 





Box THOMAS, Miss Norma, Northwestern CAMBRIDGE CAMERA CLUB, Mrs REACTION MOTORS CAMERA CLUB, 
ch University, 647 University PI., Leland Beard, 4215 N. High St., Edward I 

0. E. Romig Evanston, Il. 10°58 J Columbus 14, Ohio 10°58 CP 
AVACOOL. Rev. Harry M % Main W. H. Thomes 


“ Ow 


Fischer, Adv. Engi- 
neering Dept., Reaction Motors Div 
Teresa Sabino Denville. N. J]. 10°58 ¢ 

m 3 BR CI THORSEN, Arthur T., 1400 Corona CAPITOL CAMERA CLUB, % Russell a. ¢. 
Donald D. Burgess Dr.. Glendale 5, Calif. 10°58 | Chalberg, 615 Congress Ave SARAWAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
AVAGE, Arthur T., 9421 National Albert Sloan Austin 1, Tex. 10°58 CMNP 16 Carpenter St., Ku 
Rivd nge le 44. Calif VOLLRATH, Rey A., 9328 S. Justine, aC 


10°58 


ching, Sarawak, 
Borneo 10°58 

Chicago, Il. 10°58 ¢ CHRISTIAN CAMERA CLUB OF Loke Wan Tho 
Herbert A. MacDonough G. W. Becker EMMANUEL % Miss Winifred R SUFFOLK CAMERA CLUB, INC 

thur, | Bryant Crescent WARNER, Allan, 1439 Highland Ave Birden, 41 Nott St., Wethersfield 9, Nestor Lusak, 11 Carleton Ave 

N. Y s8 Hillside, N. J. 10°58 7 Conn. 10°58 ¢ 
Ludwig Kramer, APSA aC 
CHULTZ. leha 9 [ t. of Metal WAKREN, H. Lee, 428 W. Stocker Sc., 
urgy & Che ¥ 4 


Fast Islip, L. 1., N. ¥ 10°58 
Alex Potamianos CMNIPST 


~ 
. : tal > Cal , e ¢ COBURG CAMERA CLUB, % Victor ‘ ee c 
4 Clendale alif ) M. Hewson, 416 Walton Se.. Coburg TALL AHASSEF CAMERA CLUB 
graduate Monterey Cecil L. Wilsen 


ne ]. M. Endre FPSA, 1235 Circle 
f r . : 
ose CT WELLS. James T.. 307 ich Ave Ont., Canada 19°58 : 


t hasse ] S8 CP 
Leszie Udvorhelyi Dr Tallaha e, Fla. 10 I 
ates, SS SFIS GARNAVILLO CAMERA CLUB bite iia 4 ete ee 
we wsanel * aon llo. ; S558 ) 4 Mr ohn Vander 
PESTOVER, Edward K r 3 nn _ aaa as eka Meer, 188 Cottage St., Natick, M 
: 10°58 CNPT 


Quesnel, B. ¢ ( . y ; 

Koy Stevens Morris Kuenze 

Pearl St “vs wc. HOBBY TOGRAPHERS OF ORANGE John A. Collins 
Ave 


COUNTY A. V. Brewster. 1224 TWENTYNINE PALMS CAMERA 
Locust Ave., Orange, Calif 10°58 CLUB Don Walker, P. O. Box 


Ss SEYRICH, Faull I 
Herold E Seib Plare outh. Nebr nv’sR T , 751, Twentynine Palms, Calif 
Ve vada bana Sten T. Anderson es 


mC : 
Elvin Warrick voy tae 1-9 Agee ge hn HUB MOVIE CLUB, % Jack Creel, W. T. Robinson 
' Vernon St., York, Pa. 10°S8 CN south des te, Sokbuh. “tan SUSQUEHANNA VALLEY CAMERA 
m 2, Navy | uc oa > ’ CLUB. P. O. Box 292. Berwic 


Pa 10°58 CMN 


k 
ratt Lucille Kiester 
’s8 NP LAKE SHORE CAMERA CLUB - a . aa 
Helen Monzer William Pulver, Sodus, N. Y ST \D CAMERA CLI 
‘ TREAI R.K.« 
13 Ridgeview Dr YS8 CMNPST 


¢ 17,N. ¥. 10°58 T Lowell Miller, FPSA, ARPS Grand Blvd Ne. l 
~ Sydney E. Anderson = OHIO-KANAWHA CAMERA CLUB Que., Canada | 
SCN G. M. Zinn, 612’, Market Sc., aC 
Dr. Richard B. Pomeroy Parkersbure. W.Va. 10°S8 ¢ WESTERN HILLS CAMERA CUUB. ® 
anna: oj aged NEW CAMERA CLUBS John Chorpenning mis E. Tabler, 4910 Cleves War 
ONONDAGA CAMERA CLUB, % M aw Pk., Cincinnati 38, Ohio 9°58 
ABBOTSFORD CAMERA CLUB, P Cooper, 510 Almond St., Syracuse Clarence Abrams 
Box 1061 asford, B ‘. ¥. 10°58 CMNIPST THIPPANY CAMERA CLUB, Bell 
, Margaret Cooper Dobephen: egy ag ol 
PENINSULA CAMERA CLUB. $33 James, Room 38-277, Whippany, N. J 
BETHESDA-CHEVY Cl ( Bay View Ave i : : ; en C-san 
CLUB Frank I blo N.Y. 10°58 CT P. S. Darnel! 
Braddock Rd., Silver Spri 


a 


Ray O'Day 
B. YON 
John H. Sparkes 
; xk 


: i 2 l R¢ 
Phyllis Wol gemuth 
uy 8903 Apr 


line 


\ 


Adeline Hoogeo 


n vour club thought of thi member so he wouldn't hide the club’s 
club's copy of the Journal copy of the Journal), appointed for an 
ut out the Exhibitions endless turn so the club won't miss out on 


Time and temperature work for paper as 
well as film. Helps standardize your work 
7 C ro 
4 lip it in an acetate inything between election of officers and Move 

y it at each meeting someone's remembering to notify PSA 
nonth. Covers all salon Headquarters of the change. He sees that 
first news about the-club gets to the DR or the 
Journal Zone Editor: that the club gets full 
1 PSA rep? The use of every PSA activity; he sponsors new 

willed’ for i PSA members from the club to PSA 


the horizon away from the middle 
your picture and see it come to lif \ 
vertical line through the middle splits it 
too, should we call it a vertizon? 


If you're reading your club’s copy of the 
Journal, why not join PSA and get a copy 


plus all those services tor vou? 


Chairman, PSA Membership Committee, 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Please enter my application for membership in PSA. I understand that membership, if granted, shall entitle me to the rights and 
privileges of participation in the general activities of the Society, to receive its official publications, and to participate in the special 
activities of as many “divisions” of photographic interest as I have checked below 


; on DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION: Participation 

DIVISIONAL AFFILIATION n the special activities of any one division of 

Color ( ) Photo-Journalism ( ) Stereo P —— nterest is included free in annual dues; par 

. ticipation in additior divisions is tional ; 

Motion Picture } Pictorial ....... | , Techniques .... he tee is $1 3 each eas pa Check = aang 

Nature ) as you wish 

afhliation is: (please print) ee cece cveccces ANNUAL DUES: Individual Memberships for 

residents of North America $12; Family mem 

Any dues remitted herewith are to be returned if my membership is not granted erships (husband-&-wife) $18 (inc. 2 divi 

sions) Ind vidual overseas memberships (no 

Name M livisional affiliation included) $6. Of the an 

Please print M: nual dues $2.50 is f 4 one-year subscription 

or type to the official publications of the Society: sub 

scriptions at $5 per year are acceptable only 

Street : , : trom libraries, educational organizations and 
government agencies 


CLUBS: Dues are same 


My choice of one free divisional 


City us for individual 
Membership, $12, including one division. We 
SPONSOR As a PSA Member in good standing, it is my pleasure to nominate suggest that one person be permanently ap- 
above for membership in the Photographic Society of America: Wes Joursch ano WEA cal cnn be oltvaned 
Sponsor 2 3 to the club in his care 

all ‘alesis SPONSOR One required: if you do not know 
Address ' SB 4 7 ae eee — 
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A Movie Photographer's New Year Resolutions 


The day | 
ber of 
were 
will 


iccount of 


was born a certain num- 


vears, months, days and hours 
deposited to my account. There 
another deposit to this 
but 


onds are 


never be 


mine the davs, hours 


minutes and se withdrawn. 
Knowing full well there can never be 


often ask 


most for 


myself if 
with- 
trivial 


imnother deposit I 
the 


sorting 


my 
the 
more important? 


1 am getting 
Am | 
things from those 

Sine 


withdrawn, | 


drawals? out 


my account is continually being 
know | 
things I want to do now, or 
And 


of the happiest pastimes that occupies 


must do the 
neve! do 
Since 


them movie making is one 


mv withdrawals, I have resolved to give 
consideration in the 
that | the 
out of those precious hours and minutes 
that 
account 


it more serious 


coming vear may det most 


ind seconds can never adgaim be 


de posite d to mv 


Kiester 
re D 


1959 


] ANUARY 


By Lucille Kiester, APSA” 


How about joining with me in these 
I think vou'll enjoy 
movie making better. | know I'm going 
to 

FIRST, I shall start my filming with 
i plan. This plan will not be just in my 
head. Nor last 
scraps of paper which are quickly lost. 
I'll make notes of this plan in the note- 
book which I shall keep for my movie 


resolutions? If so 


will it be, as year, on 


making notes, ideas and scripts. 
SECOND, I shall not get so carried 
away by my enthusiasm that I plan 
such a colossal picture that I forget my 
main purpose in movie making. I must 
remember that my camera was bought 
primarily for the purpose of recording 
the members of my tamily, doing the 
they like to do. I bought my 
movie camera because | felt that a still 


time 


things 


picture was a trozen piece of 


while a movic camera could record 


time itself. 
Although 


picture I make of him as a six-year-old 


Junior will grow up, the 
will always keep him six years old for 
not forget 
though, that while Junior is growing 
up, Dad and Mom are getting 
older. Mavbe this is the vear when Dad 
should be the star of the show. Maybe 
day Dad would like “Let's 


show the picture you made of my fish- 


my movie screen. I must 


also 


sore to say 


ing trip.” Or, a few from 


Dad 
film 


yvears now, 
want to show that 
the fish he caught 
but to show that he hasn't always been 
bald and sporting a “bay-window.” 
Maybe the picture I make of mother 
few 


might even 


not to show 


show her daughters, a vears 

hence, that beauty 

the family. 
THIRD, I shall take better 


my Camera equipment, whiic h will mean 


will 
has always been in 


care of 
that it will be in better working orde1 


and make my picture taking easier. 
FOURTH, I shall try something dif- 


that 
interest in a 


ferent this year, because | know 


the 
hobby is by 


easiest way to lose 


getting stale and set in 


my Ways. 


FIFTH, I resolve to take better care 
of my films. Not only films 
be handled carefully 
being projected, but care should bs 
taken to scratch or mar them in 
any while editing. Also, they 
should be stored properly, in dust-proot 


should my 
when they are 
not 


way 


cans. 
SIXTH, I must remember that when 
I invite friends in to see my movies, I 
must show them pictures they can en 
joy. This means that the pictures must 
be interesting to them, well 
graphed, and well edited. This wll 
mean that I must put that beautiful 
shot of the baby 
stead of leaving it on the end of the 
roll of film I made of the football game 
friends interesting 
pictures, I will be able to 
cut down on the amount of food and 
drink which I offer them, and still, Ul 


be able to lure them into our den for 


phot ) 


on another reel, in 


By showing my 


am sure | 


latest screen offering. 
SEVENTH 
ble. to attend all meetings of my camera 
club. I know that the best way to keep 
stimulating and 


my 


I also resolve, if possi 


wonderful hobby 


the exchange of ideas and 


mys 
alive is by 
association with other movie makers. 

| FY lieve a person should only hang 
on to a hobby as long as he is interested 
in that hobby. Any time I start taking 
pictures just because | feel it my duty 
that’s the day I stop taking pictures. 

Anv time I’m not serious enough 
about my hobby to ENJOY it, [ll drop 
it and take up another one; even if the 
new hobby is only sitting on the sea- 
shore, SIFTING SAND 

Let's relax and enjoy our hobby t 
is gone and to- 


dav because vesterday 


morrow: never comes 





Sky Writing Titles 
Without A Sky Writer Plane 


By George Merz, APSA, FACL 


IN THVE SAY 
OVER MIAM 


"\ . | a). Oo a 
OVER MIAMI 


THE END 


i. 2 


_— - £ 


As a departure from the orthodox 
type of titles for movie films, those 
without animation photographed on a 
titler, wall or floor, and those made by 
pinning, printing, pasting, drawing and 
painting letters on background show 
card board or picture, the author has 
devised a method that is unique and 
somewhat parallel to his production of 
neon sign titles without benefit of neon 
signs. (Aug. 1956 Journal) 

The titles that will be described in 
this article are sky-writing titles simu- 
lating those made by a sky writer plane 
that were produced without the benefit 
of plane and pilot, without the danger 
of a very high wind at the writing alti- 
tude that could distort the white vapor 
letters beyond recognition, and with- 
out the added obstacle of getting sun 
reflections in the lens due to direction. 
This could be called controlled sky 
writing. 

There are many uses for this type of 
title. As an opening one it could well 
serve in films of a fund-raising nature; 
such as, “THE RED FEATHER,” 
“THE HEART FUND,” or a safety 
campaign film, “DRIVE SAFELY!” 
Also this type could be used as part 
of the story one is shooting footage for. 
\ filmer in making a commercial film 
where a product is involved, say “Sun- 
tan Cream”, could use it over a beach 
scene. Many other ideas will come to 
mind; namely, as an introduction to a 
travelogue, “BON VOYAGE,” “MEXI- 
CO BOUND,” “AROUND THE 
WORLD,” or “WINGS OVER DAL- 
LAS.” The author concocted this meth- 
od of sky writing for the opening of 
his film, “IN THE SKY OVER MIAMI.” 

Of course, it would be simple enough 
to take a colored lithograph of some 
scene with a nice deep blue sky and 
no white clouds, paint the simulated 
wording in the blue sky area of the 
picture and shoot, but where is the 
animation of the plane actually writ- 
ing the letters in that background? It 
is true one can go through the tedious 
work of single frame exposure to bring 
about animation which is another way 
it can be done. Then in the process 
you've lost your chance to use the pic- 
ture again for the End title in the sky 
which, of course, would be very fitting. 


But in this method one may have 
animation unlimited in the background 
picture together with the animated 
writing in the sky. One may select a 
camera angle that would include cars 
moving, if only the tops are seen, to 
indicate the camera was pointed sky- 
ward, people walking or a flag on top 
or side of a building waving in the 
breeze These scenes would immediately 
impress the audience that it is a real 
live title scene with that plane up there 
(even if it were a real plane it could 
not be seen) making the letters. Con- 
trast that with a static lithographed 
picture background. 

The occasion for making these sky 
writing titles was a flight over the 
Cities of Miami and Miami Beach in the 
blimp that seasonally flies over those 
parts as a tourist attraction, taking pas- 
sengers up for a sky view of the two 
glamour spots. To complete the 350 ft. 
documentary, it was necessary to make 
four trips aloft as each scheduled trip 
has a duration of only 20 minutes—not 
sufficient time to shoot 100 feet and 
reload the camera and not miss any of 
the scenes, unless one has a magazine 
loading camera. Films were changed 
on the ground between trips. Then 
when aloft again, shooting continued 
where the last film ended. 

After these flights, to create the 
opening and end titles, | positioned my- 
self on a wide street in our City of 
Hollywood (Florida) could 
focus a goodly portion of solid blue 
sky between two rows of our majestic 
Royal Palms lining each curb, then shot 
from an angle that would permit just 
enough of the upper parts of autos 
coming and going to add movement 
to the scene for the live effect it would 
have plus the swaying of the long palm 
fronds, thus making the desired effect. 
The shot was under-exposed a little 
to be sure to have a high contrast blue 
sky and white letter result when later 
the letter characters of the sky written 
title were to be superimposed. A little 
extra footage was shot so that there 
would surely be enough for the anima- 
tion, or the flight of the supposed plane 
that would be writing in that sky field 
for both titles. With the frame counter 
set at zero for the start of the back- 


where I 
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ground, it was an easy matter to back- 
wind the film to zero to start the double 
exposure of the sky writing. 

Now for the art of putting those 
wind-washed letters in that blue field 
to produce the desired end result. 
White letters were laid out and painted 
on jet black show card board, spread- 
ing and thinning the paint extremely in 
the first letters as seen in fig. 1, and in 
letters made the spread 
gradually less until the last letter was 
reached. In this case the “M”. To give 
the effect of having just been written 
by the plane and on this supposedly 
calm day, the wind up there had not 
yet ruffled it. But you don’t see the “I” 
well, that is where the gimmick comes 
in that this work (and 
which helped to win several awards for 
this film). On the black show 
card board at the proper spacing to the 
right of the letter “M”, a very narrow 
vertical slot was cut through the board, 
the full height of the letter “M”. This 
slot served to produce the missing let- 
ter in the writing by the plane (it hav- 
ing supposedly just left the right leg of 
the “M”). 

On the back of the board, 2 strips 
of the same material were glued, one 
on each side of the slot, and in between 
these another strip for free movement 
was placed that was a good bit longer 
than double the height of the letter 


subsequent 


puts across 


same 


“I” slot. The top of the side that would 
be facing out through the slot toward 
the camera was white and the lower 
half black with only the lower or black 
half through the slot before 
shooting. 

With these preparations behind me, 
the title board was set up in a vertical 
position, focused to get the wording in 
the spot best desired which was to be 
as high in the blue field as possible, the 
film backwound to zero, and a friend 
given the cue to move the strip between 
the slides in the back of the board very 
carefully and smoothly without jerks, 
The movement was downward which, 
while I shooting, brought into 
view through the slot the beginning of 
the upper white portion of the slide. 
This automatically gave the effect of 
the plane writing the letter “I” as is 
illustrated in figs. 2 & 3. When the “I” 
appeared completed, the camera was 
stopped after about a foot or more of 
film was shot. 

As the cardboard is about 1/16” to 
3/32” thick, it was advisable to paint 
the edges forming the “I” slot with india 
ink to cover the white cardboard edges 
so as not to leave and photograph any 
telltale marks of this creative faking 
process. 

For the end title, the same procedure 
was followed. As the letter “D,” was the 
last one, a circular slot was cut to form 


visible 


was 


IMPRESSIONS— 


those important scenes 


that are usually ignored 


By George W. Cushman 


One purpose of a motion 
scene which is little understood if not 
practically the average 
movie maker is that of creating an im- 
pression in the minds of the audience. 

How 
why is it done, and just how important 


picture 


unknown to 


is this done, when is it done, 


is itr 
Betore 

perhaps we 

purpose of a motion picture, 


answering those questions, 
should review briefly the 
primary 
and that is to convey thoughts or ideas 
to the audience. 

In achieving this purpose, there are 
two predominant methods. One is by 
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cxposition. The other is by impression. 

Exposition is a straightforward, word 
approach in describing a 
scene. A subject is photographed head 
on, beginning with a ten-second long 
shot, followed by a medium shot, and 
two or three close-ups to show detail. 
The audience now knows and under- 
stands and feels acquainted with the 
subject. 

Let’s take for example a secretary 
typing a letter. It im- 
portant to the film to show her at her 
desk, to show the kind of typewriter 
she is using, to show whether she uses 


by word 


may be very 


the curved part of that letter, and my 
friend rotated a disc with a half white 
and half black facing in the back of the 
board in the same manner that he 
moved the “I” slide in the other one, 
and produced what you see in figs. 4 
& 5. 

That's it! Seems like a lot of work 
but it’s not. Very often you double ex- 
pose film for title effects and about the 
only additional work in this one is the 
cutting of the slots and making the 
rear slides plus having someone with a 
steady hand to manipulate them so as 
to prevent a jerky movement of the 
supposed plane from giving away the 
secret. Perhaps a little more realism 
could be added by more thinned-out 
lettering, more distortion, or perhaps a 
slant of the whole thing. 

If you try this, you will be assured 
of some good results and something 
unique if you pick one of those snappy 
blue sky days—something 
moving in the scene—some sample let- 
tering practice and a friend with a 
steady hand. 


cloudless 


the touch system or the hunt and peck 
whether 
standard typewriter or an electric type- 


system, and she is usng a 
writer. 

To show all this we would, obviously, 
begin with a long shot to establish who 
she is and where she is, and that she 
is seated at her typewriter. The medium 
shot would establish that the typewriter 
that the girl is 


letter from a master or 


electric model, 
the 
original, the ensuing close-up would 
show the girl is using the touch system, 
and another close-up might follow of 


the keys striking the paper which would 


is an 
copying 
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letter, and 
night permit us to few of the 
vords as the keys spelled them out 
We have ill 
this 
strictly one 


tell us she was typing a 


read a 
seen a scene such as 
would be 


ind the dic- 


and such treatment 
ot exposition 
tionary says exposition means detailed 
explanation 

Indeed it suc h at scone we have 
shown it in full detail. We have told the 
sudience the girl is typing a letter—on 
in electric typewriter—using the touch 
svstem 


W c have 


is essential to the 


issumed all of this detail 
story 

story it ts 
essential to establish only that a letter 
Such detailed explanation 
necessary. We want only to im 
audience with the fact that a 


only a 


But suppose to another 
was typed 
is not 
press the 
letter typed 
short shot of the 
is necessary 

How long should this shot be? There 
is no and the editor 
only cut in the shot of the girl typing 
the letter and then 
finished film to see how long a scene is 
before the effect 

Probably two seconds would 


be long f nough 


was Therefore 


girl typing the lette: 


sate imnswel can 


project it in the 


needed he wants is 


i¢ hieved 


\ ( loc k 
mak- 


ing a film on antiques, and one of the 


Let's look at some examples 
is a good one. Let us say you are 
subjects is an old hand carved mantel 


clock that came 


mother in a covered wagon 


west with vour grand- 


It is an artistic and obviously it 


take 


onds to photogr iph it and adequately 


piece 


will some 20 or perhaps 30 sec- 


exquisite hand carving, the 
dial, the 
weights, the 


show its 


unusual face or hand ham- 
pendulum, the 
other 


Surely a good job of this subject would 


Tre red 


hands, and interesting details 


require 30 seconds or more 
Now suppose you are filming a tight 


kid- 


receive 


suspenseful melodrama about a 


naper who announces he must 
money by 10 


killed. 


he re 


the ransom p.m. or the 
victim will be 

Right about 
to show how much time is left in which 


You 


show a clock at 9 p.m. indicating there 


vou would want 


to round up the ransom money. 


is one hour to get this chore done. Per- 
haps at 9:15 you show the clock again, 
it 9:30 15 then 


it 9:50, perhaps at 9:55, and possibly 


once more again at 9 
even at 9:59 

You might 
mantel clock—the 


wT oi we coverer wagon 
! tl | g 


even use grandmother's 
brought with 
But 
you keep the camera trained on it for 


To ker p the 


one she 


would 


30 seconds? Of course not 


What is the purpose of this scene? To 
describe in detail what the young lady is 
wearing? Or to merely impress with the fact 
that she is so garbed? If the former, several 
seconds are required. If the latter, two sec- 
onds may be sufficient. 


that clock for 30 
seconds would not only kill the tight 
suspense of the story but it might also 
kill the interest of your audience. 

The first shot of the clock at 9 p.m. 
wouldn't be over five 
very most. The shot of the clock at 9:15 
three seconds. At 


camera trained on 


seconds at the 
would not be over 
9:30 two seconds is plenty, and the 
rest of the shots ot the clock would not 
be more than one second. 

Why? 

Because we 
in the workmanship of the clock as an 


are not at all interested 


antique, as a piece of craftsmanship, as 
a work of art. We are interested in it 
only because it impresses upon us a 
certain condition relative to the story. 
It tells us something, but it tells us that 
something in a second. 

For example, you show a car driving 
ilong a road and it begins to weave. 
Why? This is followed 
shot of a flat Here we 


which is purely an impression- 


with 


a quick 
tire have the 
answerl 
istic One second is enough. It 
is not the purpose of the scene to show 
in detail the flat tire. It is the answer 


to why the car was weaving down the 


scene 


road. 

\ little girl is crving. Why? 
shot of a broken doll, not 
gives us the answer. It im- 


A short 
over one 
second, 
presses us with the reason why the lit- 
Again, one second is 


If we wanted to show the doll’s 


tle girl is erving. 
enough 
the clothes it is wearing, the hair 
other 
would be required to describe the doll 
in detail. But that is not the purpose 
of the shot of the doll. The sole pur- 
pose here is to supply an answer to a 
and the and 
short. 


face 


and features, several seconds 


question, answer can 
should he 

Sometimes we get the answer before 
we get the question. This is the normal 
procedure in comedy and some types 
of suspense. Suppose for example we 
fellow meat sand- 


see a preparing a 


wich, then begins to eat it. As he does 
so his face begins to frown, indicating 
he does not like the taste of what he is 
eating. What is the answer? 

So, we follow this with a short shot 
of a can which says “Dog and Cat 
Food”—a short shot to impress us with 
the true situation. 

However, if we had been given the 
“answer” first, if we had shown the 
shot of the can of dog food first, we 
would then have had our audience on 
pins and needles waiting to see what 
would happen. This is the type of sus- 
pense Alfred Hitchcock has made fam- 
ous. He gives us the answer first, then 
makes us wait a long time for the situ- 
ation to evolve upon which that answer 
is concerned. 

In both cases the shot of the can of 
dog food, no matter where it is cut in, 


is an impression shot pure and simple. 
We are not at all interested in the size 
or shape of the can, how artistic the 


label is, or what the ingredients are. 
The fact that our hero puts dog and 
cat food in his sandwich is our only 
concern, and this fact is told in a second 
or two. 

How long should an impression scene 
be? Not trving to be facetious, we sav 
in all sincerity—long enough to get the 
impression across to the audience. This 
will vary with the situation developed 
through the editing. If you have keyed 
your audience up to expect something 
to happen, a flash of 6 frames or even 
less will give them the answer. Yet if 
you want to create an impression in the 
minds of the audience at the beginning 
of a film—when nothing has been estab- 
lished, it could take several seconds or 
even minutes to do it. 

The purpose of a montage sequence 
is to impress. Although montage, in the 
motion picture means an 
shots, we here in its 


true sense, 
order of 
more liberal sense, meaning a series of 
short shots each related to the other, 
usually on one specific subject 

Many thoughts, ideas, and situations 
can and should be conveyed to us by 
short impression shots. One of the most 
familiar and overworked is the grow- 
butts in an 
ash tray to the 
sage of time. Another equally as old is 
the pacing of feet in the corridor out- 
side the maternity ward. 

The normally the 
impression of a scene almost as soon 
as it Hashes on the screen. After that it 
should be cut unless there is some ad- 
ditional reason for its remaining on the 


use it 


cigarette 
upon us 


ing number of 


impress pas- 


audience grasps 


screen. 
When should impression scenes be 
used? That depends entirely upon how 
the scene is edited and what approach 
or treatment the filmer wishes to give 
it. Some times it is better to impress 
(Continued on next page) 
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Conducted by George W. Cushman, ASPA 


What's Ahead 


What’s coming in the new year? 

It looks like three items will be most 
discussed in movie circles during 1959. 

First and foremost will be the new 
automatic diaphragm lenses which have 
already appeared but which will do 
big things for our movie cameras be- 
fore the year is out. 

Any movie camera will become an 
automatic your present job 
won't have to be traded in. The secret? 
Lenses which contain the all-important 
photoelectric cell in the lens housing 
will simply be placed in the mount of 
your present camera and you can shoot 
at will, forgetting the lens stop. 

Each therefore, will have its 
own photoelectric cell, rather than one 
built in in the camera. One such 8mm. 
lens is already on the market for 8mm. 
cameras. Others, of varying focal 
lengths, and for 16mm. cameras, will 
be available before the year is out. 

Second to come is the long awaited 
Cronar films. These are already 
out in black and white negative and 
positive films, as a trial balloon. Color 
films will come later. 

What has held up Cronar? We under- 
has been the lack of 
good splicing method. As readers of this 


camera 


lens, 


base 


stand it a really 
column were told some years ago, Cro- 
nar is hard 
tough it can’t be torn with the hands, 


a polvester base so and 
sprocket holes don’t rip out, breakage 
of the film during projection is a thing 
of the past, and the film will last almost 
forever without damage from normal 
use. 

Cronar cannot be cemented with any 
known solution. Therefore, transparent 
Several 


manufacturing splicers 


splicing tape has to be used. 


firms now 
specifically for use with the new trans- 


parent adhesive tape. They claim the 


are 


tape does not run uniform and this in- 
terferes with the accuracy of the splicer 
as it applies the tape to the film. 

It therefore looks as though Cronar 
must wait for good splicing equipment 
and technique, and as soon as that is 
licked, Cronar will supplant the present 
acetate base film. 1959 will probably 
be the year of the big changeover. 

Third bit of news is the new Perutz 
color film which is scheduled to be on 
dealers’ shelves by late spring. It will 
appear first in 35mm. for still cameras 
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and in 8mm., with 16mm. to follow at 
an unannounced date. 

Perutz color film has been obtainable 
over here in limited quantities, but has 
had to be sent back to Europe for pro- 
cessing, since no firm here could process 
it. 

We that Perutz has 
changed their film slightly in manufac- 
ture to permit it to be processed in this 
country in already existing laboratories 
and in developing formulas. 
This means many firms now engaged 
will be able to 
process Perutz without any change in 
their procedure. 

Rumors of a new Japanese color film 
still persist, but nothing definite on this 
has reached my desk. 


now learn 


present 


in color processing 


Different Rules 


At the Fun Fiesta in 


San Francisco a couple of months ago, 


Filming for 


the question was raised as to whether 
or not 8mm. films should be judged 
separately from 16mm. films in club 
contests. 

I asked for a show of hands among 
the as to how many felt 


the two widths should be separated in 


100 present 


contests. I amazed to see about 
half the hands go up. 

This can only mean that these people 
(no doubt they all shoot Smm!) feel 


that the contest rules which apply to a 


was 


picture shot on 16mm. film should not 
apply to 8mm. film, and that a different 
set of rules should apply to the smaller 
width. 

I told the group that I had never 
seen this special set of rules for Smm. 
and I asked them to 
please send me this special set of rules 
that I would like to study it. I wanted 
what rules used for 16mm. con- 


films each of 


to see 
tests should not apply with Smm. en- 
tries and how these rules should be 
changed. 

To date I have 


set of Smm. rules! 


not received any such 


lo those of vou reading these words 
should be 
films, 
will you please send me a set of 8mm. 


who believe Smm. films 


judged separately from 16mm. 


contest rules. I serious. Please do 


this. 
I want 


am 
seen such a set and 
the rules differ 
narrower 


I have never 
to know 
when applied to films of a 
width. 

Oh yes, and when you send them to 


how 


me, will you also please include your 
answer to this question: 

In September I visited August Barth- 
olet in Fort Worth, Texas. August had 
recently borrowed a 16mm. camera and 
had shot a 100 ft. roll of 16mm. color 
film with it. 

August liked the roll, and since he 
normally shoots and shows 8mm. en- 
tirely, he wanted this 100 ft. roll of 
16mm. reduced to 8mm. So, he had it 
reduced and he projected the 8mm. du- 
plicate for me. 

Now, my question is: If August 
should submit his 8mm. reduction print 
to a contest, should he enter it in the 
8mm. division or the 16mm. division? 

Give me your reason, too. The best 
answers with their explanations will be 
printed in this column in an early issue. 
I'll also include rules for 8mm. contests 
as differing from 16mm. contests—if | 
receive any! 


Impressions 


From page 52 


the audience with a certain situation 
or condition, while other times it may 
be better to use exposition to develop 
that situation or condition. It depends 
upon how fast you want your story to 
develop and how rapidly you want your 
audience to become aware of just what 
you are trying to say. 

If a lot is to be said in a few mo- 
impressions are best. If 
something that is to be 


thoroughly 


ments, you 
want to say 
under- 


remembered and 


stood, would probably be 
better. 


Sometimes a combination of the tw» 


exposition 


succeeds where either alone would not 
be as forceful or as effective. Suppose 
for example, you wanted to show the 
building of a The mother 
bird and 


searching for 


bird’s nest. 


spend hours hours 
the 
which to build her nest. 
One way to impress the 
with the time the mother bird takes is 
to cut in a shot of a clock showing the 
elapsed time. This is followed with the 


mother bird flying back to her nest with 


must 


raw materials with 


audien t 


a feather, a piece of string or a bit of 
moss, and each time the nest is a bit 
more complete. The clock shots would 
serve to impress the audience with the 
time the bird has required to build the 
nest. 

But it might be 
combine impression with exposition by 


more effective to 
showing several shots of the bird trav- 
eling considerable distances to get the 
feathers, the moss, the bits of string, 
and the grass with which she does her 
building. 

See Impressions, page 55) 
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Albert Widd 
Y. 


deadline March 6. Forms: 

APSA, 77-14 113 St., Forest Hills, 
N 

Jackson: March 2 

Forms: W. M 

son 4, M 


April 


Dalchite, oh) 


deadline March 14, 


Avaredo Drive, lack 


Apr. 8 deadline March 28. Forms 


Springfield: 1 
o Wanser, APSA “ooper St 


louglas H 
Mass 


» pring 
field 
Cincinnati: Apr. 29-May 
Forms: Miss Dorothy 


tank Bldg., Cincinnati 


March 30 
Fifth Third 
Entry fee $1.25 


deadline 
Nerish, 1608 
2. Ohio 


Auburn: Apr. 17-26, deadline Apr. 1. Forms: Rob 
ert W. Lawrence. 211 N. McDaniels Dr., Auburn, 
Calif 
a Africa: May 11-13, deadline Apr. 2. Forms 
M. E. Tweedle, P. O. Box 7024, Johannesburgh, 
So "Alrice 
Brisbane: May 4-9, deadline April 
K. O'Halloran, Hon. Sec. Box 978M, 
bane, Queensland, Australia. 24 x 25 
cepted 
El Camino: Apr 
Forms: Louis Ka 5441 Ne 
Calif 
Seattle: Apr. 24-May deadline April 6. Forms 
Miss Dorothy M. Smit! 003 32nd Ave N.E 
Seattle 15. Wast 
Teaneck: Apr. 27-May 9, deadline Apr. &. I 
Patricia Mulcahy, 52 Selwage Ave... W 
wood, N. J., also Color Prints accepted 
Reading: May 3-10. deadline Apr. 11. Forms 
\. Falkenstein, R.F.D. 24, Re: ding Pa 
New Zealand: May |2-20 adline Apr 
NX. Matheson Beaumont ARPS . P.O 
Dunedin South, New Zeal 
Oregon Trail: May 5, deadli Ma 
Forms ten D Andr ite 
Sherwood, 
ig, + May 1 eadlit t 7. Forms 
fiss Christabel t ~ 2 . t South 
Portland 7, M 
Sydney: Aug. 8-19. deadli ily rms: Mr 
R. Andrews 5 ly Australia 
- tate Aug. 12-25, deadlir l 5 rms: Dr 
Leo Lencioni, sill rre ( Rosario, 


Argentina 


slides ; 


4-May » deadline Apr 
rwich ae Van 


orms 
Engle 


Tohn 


20. Forms 
Box 2035, 


Oreg 


Color Prints 


M.C.C.C. Cole Print: J un 
Forms: Harry Baltaxe, 91 P 
44, N. Y. Entry fee $2.00 


Nature 


(For listing and approval send data to H. J 
Johnson, FPSA, 2134 W. Concord Pl., Chicago 
47, ti.) 


Birmingham, Feb. 7-2 jeadline Jan. 10. Prints 

and slides. Forms: E Cochrane. 142 Swans 
rst Lane, M 1ingham, Er — 

RGinncagelie, Fe l i 

Forms: Russell lL 4« i &.. « 

Minn 

Chicago, Fe! 
les. Forms: I 

W ashington, I 

Toronto, M 
onto C 

to 12, Ont., 

Melbourne, 

and slides 

930G, Melbour 

Erie, Ma 

Charles 


yseley, 


hillmar 
Cincinnati, Ap: 
Slides rms 
Bank Blidg., ¢ 
Brisbane, Ma) 
slides. Forms 
Brisbane, O'land 
Orange, Apr 
Elisworth Fisce 
Calif 


(For listing send data to Lewis F. Miller, 
APSA, 8216 Morgan St., caage 20, Ill.) 


Stockton-on-Tees, Closes nuar 9. 4 slides (or 


slides 
c} 
EN 


VM pairs) $1. Forms: Ja ; ilnes, 9 
Avenue. Stockton-on-Tees england 
Rochester, Closes Fel 

Charles G. Plomaset 


en 


Oakland, Closes March \ 
J. Fred Stenhens, Box 101 
Calif 

P.S.A. Traveling, Closes M 
Forms: Paul S. Darnell, 411 

So. Orange. N. | 

Cincinnati, Closes March 30. 4 Slides $1.25. Forms 
Ruth Bauer, 3750 West St., Mariemont, Cincin 
nati 27, Ohio 
Wichita, Closes Forms: 
Kansas 
Forms: 
Brook 


4. 4 Slides $1.00. 
Lucille M. Sire, 518 Peterson, Wichita 12, 
New York, Closes May 29. 4 slides $1 
Adelaide Galician. 11 Schermerhorn Street, 
Ilvn 1, N. Y 


April 
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Exhibitions & Competitions 


slides $1, plus 


Box 1732, 


June 1. 4 
Glen Thrush, 


return 
Denver, 


Closes 
Forms: 


Denver, 
postage 
Colo 

Sydney, Forms: A. R 
325 Pitt Street. 


Closes July 8. 4 slides $1 
Andrews, YMCA Camera Circle, 
Sydney. Australia 

Hollywood, Closes July 17. 4 slides $1.25 
Duane M. Smith, 7866 Seville Ave Hy 
Park, Calif 


Forms 
intington 


PSA Competitions 


International Club Print 
classes, clnbs may join at 
data to Ralph M. Carpenter, 
ford. Conn 

TD Traveling Exhibits—Examples of uses of 
photography im all branches of the sciences. No 
closing date, shows are put on road as assembled, 
also used in Tops. See 1 une Journal for 
details but send to Art Hansen, Box 82, Parlin, 
N. J 


Competition — Four 
any time. Write for 
99 Orange St., Stam- 


Nature Print Boge Individuals—Closing date 
Feb. 15 prints 5x7 to 16x20 mounted 
or unmount i t John P. Montgomery, Jr., 
APSA, 3700 Ibis Drive, Orlando, Florida 
wy Slide Contest, Individuals—New, 3 classes, 
A and B. 2x2 or 2 4x2% slides Data: Dr. B. J 
= n, APS SA, 410 Blake Rd., New Britain, Conn 
Next conte loses a 15, send slides to Wayne 
C. Foster East Edgemont Ave Phoenix, Ariz 
Color Slide Contest, Individuals -Five in serie 
next ; 5. Data: R. H. Kleinschm it, 
41 Parksi e ¢ ent, Rocl _ a o No 
entry fee t LD members, see 
others 


Color Print Contest, a nd close 


entr torms t 


rg APSA 


is for the use of all PSA mem 
free of charge. Copy must 
It must reach the Editorial 
f Stamford, Conn., by the 
20th of the mouth and will normally appear im the 
sOomwin sue PS | assumes no respons 

f thi listing service 


¢ Tradina Post 
and members only 

brie* and complete 
28 Leonard St 


1.9 lens in A-1 
mpartment 
ra lens, film 
tele 102mm 
$185 pre 
Bingham 
12 


tor 


WANTED cot lamphouse Assembly B 
with com at Negative Carrier B, adjustable 
Nega ti M sk B and Bellows Assembly B for 
' Enlarger for negatives up to 

Petersen, Box 239, West New 

tl2 


and use, $25 
5mm Sun f:3.8, 
A Kingsbury 

2t12 


eider Xenon, ctd., 
Exakta, new cost $175. Swap 
vecessories for Leica or Hassel 
Any reasonable trade con- 

per, APSA, P. O. Box 579, 
2t12 


{-2 Schr 


RARE—Stereo camera, 6xl3cm French Ontoscope; 
{:4.5 Zeiss Tessar cut film magazine 120 roll 
film magazine, ground glass back, case. Rectntly 
modernized to al le American tripod socket, 
spirit level, Series V adapter rings. Best offer 
over $85 takes it. Col. L. H. Frohman, 5 Merestone 
Terrace, Bronxville. N. Y 2t12 


TRADE— 2" x3" 
holders and leather case 
era. Want 35mm, prefer 
coll, 4021 Hanover St., 


Speed Graphic with filters, film 

Also have Polaroid cam- 
Contafiex. Clyde S. Dris 
Dallas 25, Tex 2t12 


top grain eveready case. 
£:2.5 Elgeet, 12.5mm 
cond. equal to new, 
M.D., 218 Drumheller 

2t12 


Bolex B-8 turret, 
1.9 Elgeet. 6.5mm 
Total cost $242, 

J. B. Adams, 


Bide. Walla Walla, Wash 
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impressions 


From page 53 


scenes might begin to seem 
long to the audience, yet it is this 
length which is required to impress 
upon the audience the fact that build- 
ing the nest is a long and time-consum- 
ing process. Thus, both methods might 
result in the desired objective—to show 
that building a nest is a tedious job, 
but the combination of exposition and 
impression through length might serve 
better in some respects. Again, it might 
and the effect on the screen is 
really the governing factor. 

And lastly, how important are these 
scenes that we use to impress? In the 
final suppose we can say 
that every film is used to 
impress us in some way or another, If 
not, it has no place in the film. 

In its greater meaning, that is per- 
haps true. A simple close-up of a rose 
in color impresses us with its beauty, its 
symmetry, its delicate color, its grace 
and design. But we must separate im- 
brought about by detail and 
impression 


These 


not, 


analysis, I 
scene in 


pression 
description as against 
brought about by meaning of subject 
and the relationship of that meaning 
to the psychological concept of the situ- 
But if 
and gives it to 
differ- 
rose now svmbolizes condition 
boy and 


ation. The rose, as such, is pretty. 
a boy picks that rose 
his girl, the meaning is entirely 
ent. The 

a feeling of love between the 
the girl. 

Each scene must be weighed as to 
its importance to the film, to the se- 
and to the meaning of that se- 
Also, it 


in conveying to the 


quence, 


quence. must be measured 


to its use audience 
the thought or impression it is supposed 
to convey. Should the subject be pre- 
sented hastily, or leisurely? If the for- 
mer, use shots to impress. If the latter, 
use shots that describe in detail. If the 
tempo is fast, use the former by all 
means. If the tempo is slow, more de- 
tailed shots can be used effectively. 

But the most important part is to be 
able to distinguish between a shot that 
describes and a shot that is designed to 
impress. 

How do you tell the difference? Well, 
the important thing is that a shot that 
is supposed to impress does not linger 
on the screen. And if you cannot tell 
the difference, then just go over your 
film carefully, and as soon as any scene 
has served its purpose, no matter what 
that purpose is, cut to something else. 
This will keep the story moving, but 
most of all it will retain audience in- 
terest. If any scene is cut as soon as it 
has made its point, you can be sure 
your scenes which serve chiefly to im- 
press will be of correct length on the 
screen. 


Hint 

You can find out about any of the ser- 
vices listed below and on the next page 
by writing the person listed. Your Division 
Service Bulletin has a description of each. 
If you are not sure of the name, write the 
“Membership” or the Divi- 
3 un- 


person listed as 
sion Chairman who is listed on page 
der the Board of Directors. 


PSA Services Directors 
(Corrected to November 15, 1958) 


PSA Publications 


(All inquiries about circulation should be 
addressed to Headquarters, 2005 Walnut St 
Phila. 3, Pa.) 

Editors: 

PSA Journal—Don Bennett. FPSA 
ard St., Stamford, Conn 

Color Division Bulletin—E. A. Tucker, 3625 
Carter Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo 

Motion Picture News Bulletin—-George Merz, 
APSA, FACL, 1443 Harrison St., Hollywood, 
Fla 


28 Leon- 


Nature Shots—Alfred Renfro, FPSA, 3456- 
106th S. E., Bellevue, Wash 
P-J Bulletin—Dick Harris, 
soula, Mont 

Pictorial Division Bulletin—Joseph Barnett, 
APSA, 25 Gregory Ave., West Orange, N 
Stereogram—Don Forrer, 31-60 33rd St., Long 
Island City 6, N. Y 

PS&T—Ira B. Current, 
Ave., Binghamton, N. Y 
Camera Club Bulletin—Russel Kriete, APSA, 
3946 N. Lowell Ave., Chicago 41, Ill 


Box 118, Mis- 


FPSA, 26 Woodland 


Services to Exhibitions 


(Recognition, listing and approval of ex- 
hibitions is handled for PSA by the several 
Divisions. Who's Who e, Eetings are published 
annually. Notices coming exhibitions 
should be sent to peaeens listed on the Ex- 
hibitions and Competitions page.) 


Aids and Standards 
Coler—Adolph Kohnert, W. Main  St., 
Amenia, N. Y. 

Nature—H. J. Johnson, PGA. 2134 W. Con- 
cord Pl., Chicago 47, mM 

Pictorial—Alfred W. Hecht, Hotel St. George, 
Clark & Henry Sts., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Stereo—John Paul Jensen, 8000 S. Merrill 
Ave., Chicago 17, Ill 


Master Mailing List 
Coler—Miss Lillian Draycott, 447-A Wash- 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Nature—Mrs. E. H. Roper, 

Drive, Toledo 14, O 
Pictorial—North American Sateny Ken Wil- 
ley, 701 Fifth St., Lyndhurst, N. J. Overseas 
Saions, Mrs. Rhyna Goldsmith, 21- a 78th St., 
Jackson Heights, L. L., N. Y 

Stereo— Miss Dormhy Otis, 


Rochester 11, 
Who's Who 


Color—Mrs. Pearl Johnson, 661 Merton Rd., 
Detroit 3, Mich 

Color ag rg vig A Baltaxe, 

Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Nature—Mrs. Louise vr: Broman, FPSA, 166 
W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Stereo—Mrs. Ruth Bauer, 3750 West St. 
Mariemont, Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
Pictoriai—N. Americ Ken Willey, 701 
Fifth St., Lyndhurst, J vi M 
Rhyna Gol smith, 21-20 78th St., 

Heights, L. L., N. Y. 


3523 Oakway 


1280 Chili Ave., 


91 Payson 


rs 
Jackson 


Services to Individuals 
PSA Services 


Chapters—John Sherman, APSA, Hox 3623, 
Loring Sta., Minneapolis 3, Minn 


Travel—Tom Firth, FPSA, Trappe, Md 


Travel Aides—John P. Montgomery, Jr., 
APSA. P. O. Box 7013, Orlando, Fla 
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PSA Services Directory 


Contenued from preceding page) 


INDIVIDUALS 


Division Services 


Color Division 


CO Membership Slide—Rocky 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif 
Exhibition Slide Sets and Travel Slide Sets 
—East: Charies Jackson, 406 E. York Ave.. 
Flint 5, Mich; Central: Wm. A. Bacon 
APSA, P. O. Box 15, Jackson, Miss.; West 
Mrs. Marian Roberts, 5079 Aldama, Los An- 
£ eles 42, Calif 

jespital Preject—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif 


Star Ratings—Mrs| Eugenia D. Norgaard 

206 S. Lake St.. Los Angeles 4. Calif 

Star Ratings (Colter Prints) at Baltaxe, 

91 Payson Ave. New York 3, Y 

Slide Circuits—R. B. Horner, MAPSA. 2921 
Slide Circuits—John Modde- 


Cassia, Boise, Idaho 
7414 Manhattan Ave.. Cleve- 


Nelson, 1516 


international 
jonge, APSA 
and 29 Ohio 
Slide Study Groups — Mrs. Lenore Bliss 
Hayes. 718 N. Brainerd Ave., La Grange 
Park ni. 
instruction Slide Sets—See 
Exhibition Slide Sets 
Coler Print Competition Miss 
Goldberg, APSA, 635 Jefferson Ave 
ing, Ohio 
Coter Print Circuits—L 
son Ave. Summit, N. J 
Colter Print Set_-Mrs. Eileen Widder, APSA 
77-14 113th St.. Forest Hills 75, N. Y¥ 
Hand Colored Print Circuit—Mrs. Evelyn 
Curtis, 5320 Broadway, Oakland 18, Calif 
international Slide Competition—Robert H 
Kleinschmidt, 41 Parkside Crescent. Roches- 
ter 17.N.¥Y 
Permanent Slide Collection 
Johnson, FPSA, Forestry Bidg 
lege, Pa 
Library—Hoyt L 
Bidg . Charlotte ? 
Travel Slide eae ery, Competition—Tracy 
Wetherby ' 2itrehurgh. Penna 
Portrait John 
APSA. Box Station 
apolis % Minn 
Emde Slide Goqmenee Mrs 
Mantis Ave... San Pedro, C 
Photo a “Werkshop 
APSA, 5503 Holmes Run Pkwy 
Va 


listing under 


Virginia 
Read- 


G. Young, 40 Madi- 


George F 
State Col- 


Roush. APSA. Johnston 
N.C 


Sherman, 
Minne- 


eumauiien ~_e 
3623— Loring 
Ina Lank, 1900 


Kenner 
Alexandria 


Motion Picture Division 


Annual Film Competition—cCharies J. Ross, 
Fo 3350 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, 
alif 

Film Library—John J. Lioyd, 355 Colorado 
Pl.. Long Beach 14, Calif 

ui ry—Ed Greer, 4916 Silver, Kansas 
City 6, Kansas 
Film Analysis and Judging Service—Ernest 
A Humphrey, 1152 Hetfield Ave., Westfield, 


+= Markley L. Pepper, 3620 
Newton St nver 11, Colo 

Technical information — Wm Baasenee, 
APSA, 999 Garrison Ave., Teaneck, N 
Continuity Service—Charies J Ross, APSA, 
3350 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif 


Nature Division 


Instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E. 
Weber, Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G 
Purves, 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora, Calif 
Exhibition Slide s—George Clemens, 
APSA. Route 4, McConnelsville, Ohio 
Print Sets—George Brewster, 2236 N. Bu- 
*hanan Ave., Arlington 7, Va 
Librarian—Albert Cooper, 5010 N. 36th 
St.. Omaha 11, Neb 

Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos. Calif 

Star Ratings—Dr. Gordon B. White, APSA, 
239 Sugarloaf St., Port Colbourne, Ontario, 
Canada 

Print Competition—_F. W. Schmidt, Dept. of 
Medical Illustration, University of Texas 
Medical Branch. Galveston, Texas 

Slide Competition—Dr. B. J. Kaston, APSA. 
410 Blake Road, New Britain, Conn 

Slide Study Circuite—Alford W. Cooper, 
APSA, P . Box 579, Worland, Wyo 

Print Study Circuits—Le Roi Russel, 343 
Shasta, Prescott, Arizona 

Technical itn jon Service—Edward H 
pougee. APSA, 40 Woodside Drive, Penfield. 


Commenting Service for Newer Workers— 
Slides, George W. Robinson, P. O. Box 10. 
Merced if. Prints, Cy Coleman, 6159 
Dorothy St., Detroit 11, Mich 


Photo Journalism Division 
Journalism Circuits—Larry Ankerson, 
26 29th Ave., Flushing 54, Y 


Critiques—-Lewis E. Massie, P. O. Box 745, 
Del Mar. Calif 


148- 


Pictorial Division 
PD information Desk—Miss Shirley Stone. 
8 E. Pearson St.. Chicago 11, Illinois 
American Mrs. Barbara M. Sie- 
APSA, 200 Braunsdorf Rd., Pearl River. 


Y 
Senpuationst Portfolios—W illiam M- Row- 


land, 2129 24th St., Bakersfield, Cali 
Color Print Activities — Miss Catherine 
Coursen, 223 Prospect St., E. Orange, N 


Star Exhibitor Portfolios—Dr. Kobert M 
Cochran, 452 Aquila Ct.. Omaha 2, Neb 
Portrait Portfolios—Miss Dorothy Kluth 
2415 W. Birchwood Ave., Chicago 45, Illi- 
nois. 

Portfolian Clubs—Sten T. Anderson, FPSA. 
3247 Q. St., Lincoln 3, Nebraska 

Picture of the Month— Miss Alicia Parry, 609 
Sedgwick Dr., Syracuse 3, N. Y 

Award of Merit (Star Ratings)—Mrs. 
M. Hand, APSA, 1927 Devonshire Ave., 
sing 10, Mich 

Personalized Print Analysis—Dr. John W 
Super, FPSA, 18861 Puritan Ave., Detroit 
23, Mich 

Saion Workshop—John T. Caldwell, Jr.. P.O 
Box 4682, Fondren Sta., Jackson. Miss 
Saion Labels (Enclose jc stamp)—Mrs. Lil- 
jian Ettinger, APSA, 1129 Waukegan Rd.., 
Deerfiela, Ill 

PD Membership information—East: Mrs 
Jane A. Heim, APSA, P. O. Box 7095, Or- 
lando, Fla. West: Mrs. Elizabeth T. McMen- 
emy,. 1366 E. Mountain Dr., Santa Barbara, 
Calif 

PD Service Awards—J. M. Endres, FPSA, 
1235 Circle Dr., Tallahassee, Fla 


Leta 
Lan- 


Stereo Division 


Newcomer’s Committee—Clair A. England, 
rt 1884 San Antonio Ave. Berkeley 7, 
ali 

Personalized Slide Analysis—Fred Wiggins 
Jr.. APSA, 438 Meacham Ave., Park Ridge 


individual Slide Competition — Mrs. Elyga 
Wenger. 6525 Stafford Ave., Apt. E., Hunting- 
don Park. Calif 
Slide Circuits—Mrs. Pear! Johnson, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd.. Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 
Slides for Veterans— Miss Mariorie Price, 434 
W. 120th St 6J, New York 27, N 
Slides for Handicapped Children — Harry 
McGillicuddy, 116 Truesdale St.. Rochester 
13, N. ¥ 
Traveling Salon — Paul S. Darnell, 411 S 
Ridgewood Rd., S. Orange, N. J 
Star Ratings — Miss Helen Brethauer. 4057 
Masterson St.. Oakland 19. Calif 
mbership information — Miss Leona 
a 619 N. Ridgewood, Wichita 6 
an 

SD Membership Slide—John C. Stick, 170! 
S. Bushnell Ave.. So. Pasadena. Calif 

Side Sequence—Dr. Mervin C. Cleaver, 
2330 Linwood Ave., Coytesville, N. J 
Subject Slide Sets—Henry H renee, 
Sherwood Rd., Highland Park, Ill 
international Circuits—Lee M_ Klinefelter 
1800 La Salle Ave., Norfolk, Va 


1283 


Techniques Division 


cae raphic Information—John R. Kane 

D No 1, Chenango Forks. N. Y 
| FP Exhibits—John F. Englert, APSA 
853 Washington Ave., Rochester, N. Y 





CLUBS 


PSA Services 
For Clubs 


Camera Clubs—Fred W. Fix Jr 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40. Il 
Club Bulletin Advisory Service 
Barker, FPSA, 392 Hope St 
Conn 

National Lectures—Drake Delanoy 
50 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J 
Recorded Lectures—Fred H. Kuehl, 2001 46th 
St.. Rock Island, Il 
Teps B Horner, 
Boise, Idaho 
international Exchange Exhibits—Fast: Fred 
Reuter, 38 Sycamore Dr.. New Middletown, 
©. Central: Wilson H. Shorey, APSA, 809 
Putnam Bidg. Davenport. Iowa. West: Mrs 
LaVert B. Hendricks, 2264—5th Ave. San 
Diego 1, Cal 


Division Services 
a 


Color Division 

Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road, 
ester 17, N. Y¥ 
Exhibition Slide Sets—East: Frederic B 

SA, 2410 Tratman Ave., Bronx 61 
N. ¥. Mid-West: Paul S. Gilleland, 7502 
Nottingham ye. St. Louis 19, Mo. West 
Mrs laire Webster, x Hillcrest Court, 


FPSA, 5956 


Henry W 
Glenbrook 


APSA 


APSA, 2921 Cassia 


Miss 
Roch- 


56 


Berkeley 5 (Incl. Canada, Alaska & 
Hawaii.) 

Slide Set Directory—Miss Grace Custer, 3420 
N. Meridian, Indianapolis, Ind 

Coler Slide Circuits—J. Sheldon Lowery, 
Rte. 1, Box 135. Davis, Calif 

National Club Slide Competition—Smith 
MacMullin, APSA, 5540 Garth Ave., Los 
Angeles 56. Calif 

Color Print Set—Mrs. Eileen Widder, APSA 
77-14 113th St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y 
Pictorial Chicago Project—Miss June Nel- 
oo APSA, 5555 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40 
llinois 

Judging Service—Walter Jarvis 
low. Huntingdon Woods, Mich 


Calif 


13316 Lud- 


Motion Picture Division 


Film Library—John J. Lioyd 
Pl.. Long Beach 14, Calif 
Tape Library—Markliey L 
ton St.. Denver 11, Colo 


355 Colorado 


Pepper, 3620 New- 


Nature Division 


instruction Slide Sets — East: Norman E 
Weber, Bowmansville, Pa. West: Bernard G 
Purves. 1781 Hollyhill Lane, Glendora. Calif 
Exhibition Slide ts—George Clemens 
APSA. Route 4. McConnelsville io 
Print Sets—George Brewster 2236 N. Bu- 
chanan St.. Arlington 7. V 
Librarian Albe rt E Cooper 
St.. Omaha 11. Neb 
Hospital Project—Send slides to Chas. H 
Green, APSA, 19261 Linda Vista Ave., Los 
Gatos. Calif 
Veterans Hospital Slide-Getter Sets—Miss 
Jean Edgcumbe, 40 Frankland Road. Roch- 
ester 17, N. Y 


5010 N. 36th 


National Club Slide Competition—Irma 
Louise Rudd, APSA, 1602 S. Catalina, Redon- 
do Beach. Calif 


Pictorial Division 


American Exhibits—East: Frank S. Pallo 
343 State St.. Rochester 4, N. Y. Central: Dr 
C.F. Wadsworth. 608 Brown Bldg., Wichita 
Kans... West: John Wippert, 12237 E. Kerr- 
wood St Fl Monte. Calif Northwest: Al 
Deane, 5022—50th Ave. S.W., Seattle 16 
Wash 

Club Print Circuits Edn 
Metronolitan Oval. N 
Print Exchange List— E G 
College Ave., Racine. Wis 
Club Print Judging Service—Don E. Haasch 
3005 Teton St.. Boise, Idaho 

international Club Print Competitien— 
Ralph M. Carpenter. 99 Orange St., Stam- 
ford. Conn 

Portfolio of Portfolios 
Wippert, APSA, 12237 E. Kerrwood St., El 
Club Services—Rolland Jenkins, 47 Lupine 
Saion Practices—Ralph L. Mahon, APSA 
260 Forest Ave., Elmhurst, Illinois 
Saion instruction Sets—Ira S. Dole, 
10th Ave., Lewiston, Idaho 


und V. Mayer, 20 
Wy 


Ruthe rford, 1505 


Mrs. Gretchen M 


1322- 


Stereo Division 


Club Service—Rolland Jenkins, 47 
Way. Stirling. N 

National Club Stereo Competition—Fred- 
one Adams, 700 Bard Ave., Staten Island, 


Club Slide Circuits—Robert 
Brookside Ave., Toronto 9, On 
Lecal Programs—Harold Johnson, 661 Mer- 
ton Rd., Apt. 3, Detroit 3, Mich 


Lupine 


Somers, 110 
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why a 
NIKON SP 


Photography has come to mean a great deal to you. It’s a world in which you 
are the prime mover. There is no one to restrain you; no one to goad you. 
There is only you and your will to create, your own burning desire to express 
yourself, to be heard—in pictures. 


You want a camera, yet, more than a camera. You want an instrument that 
responds fluently; an instrument you can command, and it obeys; that works 
with you and helps you achieve the results you visualize and strive to create. 
That is why you have a Nikon SP. 


From the moment you take it in your hands, it becomes alive, part of you. You 
bring it up to your eyes, and instantly you behold your picture—life-size—and 
you see it as it will compose with any one of six different lenses. One of them 
frames the very picture you want. In a moment, the appropriate lens is in posi- 
tion—advance, focus, shoot—and you have it. The picture is yours, all yours. 
That is why you have a Nikon SP. 


Finally, the negatives are processed. You examine them—they’re just as you 
expected. You have learned that you can count on Nikkor lenses to give you 
needle-sharp detail definition—at every aperture. And the exposures—day, night 
—bright light, dim light—it evidently makes no difference as long as there is 
light enough to see by! What a rare combination of speed and resolution! 
That is why you have a Nikon SP. 


There is more—a long list of things you’ve discovered in the Nikon SP—each of 
which adds to the realization that the SP is truly the greatest 35mm camera of 
all time. But, not one of these is so important as the discovery that you are 
suddenly creating the kind of pictures you've often seen and admired—only 
this time they are yours. And so, the world of creative photography is yours— 
beyond even the horizons...all because you have a Nikon SP. 


If you haven't as yet discovered the magic in Nikon photography, ask to see 
the Nikon SP at your photo dealer. For fully illustrated camera, lens and acces- 
sory brochures, write: Dept. PS-1. 


meeaky, 


(_TORVO } 


NIKON INCORPORATED 
251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York * In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., 880 Champagneur Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 


Nikon SP (left) with Universal 6-lens VY ewfinder System 
and 50mm Nikkor f2, $369.50; with 50mm Nikkor f1.4, $415. 
Nikon S3 (right —identical to SP except for 35, 50 and 
105mm Trifocal Finder) with f2, $309.50; and with f1.4, $355. 
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For sharpest color detail on your screen 
load your camera with Kodachrome Film 


What makes a champion? Superior performance, of course. 
That's why Kodachrome Film is the favorite for big-picture, 
sharply-detailed screen projection .. . still and movie. 

Each year the popularity of Kodachrome Film increases. 
These are the reasons: 

Microscopically fine grain ...extremely high resolution of 
detail . . . high acutance, sharp separation where one image de- 
tail meets another .. . emulsion structure and processing that 
keep the sharpness... all for utmost detail and texture in the 
picture image. 

Good contrast, to give the sunny, sparkling screen quality 


everybody likes—and to intensify the feeling of sharp, crisp 
detail on the screen. 

Full color—able to cope with the most saturated colors in 
nature as well as the most subtle, and carry them effectively to 
the screen. 

And dependability—so you can count on the same top- 
quality performance every time—in your camera, on your 
screen—from shot to shot, roll to roll, year after year. 

You'll find the familiar yellow boxes of Kodachrome Film 
at your Kodak dealer’s—in 35mm No. 135, 20- and 36-expo- 
sure, in 8-exposure No. 828, and in 8mm and 16mm. 


Do you need more speed than Kodachrome has, and the convenience of home or local labora- 
tory processing, in another top-quality color-transparency film? That’s what Kodak Ekta- 
chrome Film is for. Same Kodak dependability. Comes in Nos. 135, 828, 120, 620, and 127 sizes. 


Do you want color prints, big color enlargements? That’s what Kodacolor Film is for. 
Available in all popular sizes. Gives you color negatives for prints, enlargements, and 


slides (135 and 828). 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





